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REFLEXIONS SUR L’ADONIS DE LA FONTAINE 
By Renée J. Kohn 


L’Aponis fut offert 4 Fouquet en 1658 et resta manuscrit dans |’admirable 
copie qu’en avait faite sur vélin le calligraphe Nicolas Jarry, copie ornée 
de dessins 4 l’encre de Chine par Chauveau, et reliée en maroquin rouge. 
Le soin extréme de cette présentation témoigne en |’auteur non tant peut- 
étre du souci de plaire que de |’amour de son ceuvre. 

La dédicace qui figurait dans ce manuscrit fut plus tard remplacée par 
un Avertissement, mais dés 1658, malgré le ton flatteur, tout de révérence 
mondaine et d’excessif éloge, une longue phrase précisait la “matiére’’ du 
poéme avec la tendresse désinvolte et élégante qui devait faire le charme 
de |’ Avertissement: 


Ce sont les amours de Vénus et d’Adonis, c’est la fin de ce beau chasseur, sur le 
tombeau duquel on a vu toutes les dames grecques pleurer, et que la divine mére 
d’Amour a regretté, pendant tout le temps du paganisme, elle qui n’avait pas accou- 
tumé de jeter des larmes pour la perte de ses amants. 


Dans cette bréve exposition du sujet de son pome, qui dut rendre Fou- 
quet curieux de la seule aventure of Vénus fit a plaindre, La Fontaine ne 
se met pas en scéne. Dans |’Avertissement de 1659 au contraire, le pote 
fait part de ses intentions premiéres, des objections qui lui ont été faites, 
des changements apportés 4 son ceuvre, de ses craintes A la voir mal ac- 
cueillie du public. Il juge que |’“‘imagination” qu’il avait alors a rendu le 
poeme digne de voir la lumiére, et il entend par ce terme d’“‘imagination”’ 
la faculté d’invention personnelle qui lui fit consumer le fonds méme du 
poéme dans les embellissements qu’il méritait. Cet embellissement devient 
beauté, matiére méme de poésie. Tout le travail du po?te est ici évoqué. A 
partir d’un théme trouvé chez Ovide et Marini, c’est le lent épanouissement 
de |’ceuvre en une ceuvre qui la prolonge et la dépasse, n’est plus reflet que 
de trés loin. 

Aboutissant a une “langue a part”, La Fontaine réussira en poésie ce 
que Poussin fit en peinture, une sorte d’idéalisation vraie de la mythologie; 
ce que le peintre atteint grace 4 la pure beauté des paysages et des corps, 
le poéte le recrée par la puissance de la réverie, et la lancinante douceur 
de sentiments simples, bonheur de |’amour, tristesse de l’absence et de la 
mort. Ce que la lumiére est aux paysages du Poussin, l’art extréme de 
expression |’est 4 l’Adonis. C’est en pensant a cette perfection du style 
et cette évocation si parfaite d’un Age d’or idéal que Mr. Philip A. Wads- 
worth, dans son excellente étude intitulée Young La Fontaine a pu dire 
de |’Adonis que c’était la plus classique des ceuvres de La Fontaine. 

Bien que dans ses préfaces La Fontaine ait parfois laisse voir combien lui 
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importait |’expression, il est rare qu’il ait aussi nettement formulé cette 
idée, que Valéry refit moderne, de |’importance du bien-dire qui entraine, 
crée presque la pensée, loin de s’en laisser asservir. Cependant La Fontaine 
sait gré au sujet méme du poéme d’étre le point d’union possible entre le 
lecteur et lui; l’attention que n’accorderaient pas a la seule poésie des 
lecteurs capricieux, la mode qui en est au galant la leur fera accorder aux 
amours de Vénus. 

Cet Avertissement, bref et de ton si aisé, est essentiel. Depuis la dédicace 
a Fouquet, La Fontaine, en dix ans, est devenu |’auteur fort admiré de la 
plupart des Contes, de la premiére partie des Fables, celui moins apprécié 
du roman de Psyché. L’Avertissement qui introduit & nouveau une ceuvre 
écrite alors qu’il n’avait aucune vraie gloire, ceuvre qu’il a pris soin de 
retoucher, marque un temps de pause dans la création poétique de La 
Fontaine. 

Si nous essayons de comprendre pourquoi La Fontaine reprit |’Adonis 
et non par exemple sa premiére production littéraire, la comédie de |’ Eunu- 
que, publiée en 1654, nous avons tout lieu de croire, selon ce qu’il dit lui- 
méme, qu’il lui plaisait de “joindre aux amours du fils celles de la mére,”’ 
au roman de Psyché \’idylle de |’Adonis. Mais nous pouvons penser aussi 
qu’il ne lui déplaisait point de polir 4 nouveau, sous une forme absolument 
poétique, ce genre de |’idylle ov il venait d’exceller dans la prose de Psyché 
qui cependant avait connu |’échec et n’avait enchanté que son auteur. 
Cette méditation lyrique sur l’amour, il fallait sans doute qu’elle fat 
consacrée par la langue poétique. Le charme du bonheur, la cruauté de 
absence et du temps, l’obscure présence de la mort, prolongée comme de 
son reflet, ici et dans Psyché, par |’accablante immortalité de l’un des deux 
héros, immortalité qui symbolise l’impossibilité méme du bonheur, ce sont 
autant de thémes qui hanteront |’Ame inquiéte de La Fontaine. Souvent 
caché a la faveur des déguisements animaliers dans les fables, ou, dans les 
contes, sous un enjouement leste, parfois le chant lyrique apparait, s’éléve 
pur, dans certaines odes, bien des fables et ces passages de prose & peine 
retenus dans leur domaine, oiseaux aux pattes engluées qui battent large- 
ment des ailes et s’efforcent au vol. 

C’est dans |’Adonis et la perfection de beaucoup de ses vers que palpite 
pour la premiére fois ce don inégalé depuis les Grees de faire participer le 
lecteur A une sorte de mystére de la vie, ainsi mystiquement simplifiée selon 
les heures dorées ou sombres du jour et de la nuit, et les moments sereins 
ou funestes de l’amour et de la mort. L’ Adonis est le premier éclat de cette 
pure ligne apollinienne dont la courbe ne cessera de suivre, lumineuse, 
’ceuvre infiniment diverse, passionnée, désabusée, cruelle, dionysiaque de 
La Fontaine. 

Ne nous étonnons pas que La Fontaine ait aimé le “genre héroique”’ et 
qu’il confie presque toujours son chant le plus pur A des héros, de la légende 
ou de V/histoire grecque, nymphes ou Parques, Adonis ou Platon, Procné 
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ou Psyché, lorsqu’il n’ose, avec l’extréme sens de la mesure qu’il semble leur 
avoir emprunté, exprimer en parlant de lui-méme le sens pathétique qu’il 
eut de la vie. 

L’introduction du po®me pourrait se voir décomposée en deux sonnets, 
le premier ayant le charme de certains sonnets de la Pléiade, le second des 
traits de préciosité tout 4 fait dans le got du XVII° siécle. Il y a change- 
ment de ton entre ces vers, qui pourraient étre de Du Bellay: 


Ni les fameuses tours qu’Hector ne put défendre, 
Ni les combats des dieux aux rives du Scamandre. 


et ceux-ci, dignes de “La Guirlande de Julie”: 


Trop heureux si j’osais conter 4 ]’Univers 
Les tourments infinis que pour vous j’ai soufferts! 


Il faut voir lA sans doute le résultat d’un travail revu et transformé; pour- 
tant La Fontaine a aimé varier ainsi, tout en obéissant aux exigences d’une 
méme forme poétique, le climat de son ceuvre. 

Le premier sonnet est tout entier fort beau. La Fontaine évoque la lé- 
gende grfce aux seuls noms de Rome, d’Hector et du Scamandre. Certaines 
variantes de |’édition de 1669 prouvent que le poéte y apporta tout son 
sens des nuances. I] change en effet ‘“Ni ses membres épars sur les bords 
du Scamandre”’ en ce vers: “‘Ni les combats des dieux aux rives du Scaman- 
dre.”’ Les ‘“‘membres épars”’ étaient faussement horribles et ‘‘sur les bords”’ 
moins doux que cet “aux rives du Scamandre.”” Méme sentiment exact du 
charme mythique 4 remplacer ‘“ornements précieux” par ‘‘myrte.” Le ré- 
sultat de ces retouches est un tragique sans emphase, dense et serein, 
auquel la poésie, plus encore que les temps lointains évoqués, donne une 
sorte de recul. C’est parmi ces premiers vers, de |’Adonis, et s’opposant a 
ceux dont nous venons de parler, que se trouvent ceux-ci, si souvent cités 
hors de leur texte; en fait, c’est aprés une scansion dramatique que vibre, 
d’autant plus beau, ce chant de fifite: 


Je n’ai jamais chanté que l’ombrage des bois, 
Flore, Echo, les Zéphyrs et leurs molles haleines, 
Le vert tapis des prés et l’argent des fontaines. 


De méme que |’évocation homérique, épique, prenait insensiblement une 
douceur francaise, de méme ici le charme bucolique cesse d’étre latin, et 
nous songeons plus a I’Ile de France de Ronsard qu’é un paysage virgilien. 
Flus loin, le poéte donnera pour décor au bonheur des amants une nature 
plus secréte. L’action est située sans précision importune, et ce qui est 
encore descriptif a déja le ton du récit: 


Aux monts Idaliens un bois délicieux 
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Ce vers force la voix 4 deux allongements paralléles, “délicieux’’ semblant 
n’étre que |’écho prolongé d’“‘Idaliens.’’ Ce chant subtil crée une impression 
de bien-étre, et, tout en charmant la vue, c’est plut6t une sensation confuse 
de fraicheur sur les yeux, de repos, que donnent les ‘‘ombrages verts”’ ici 
évoqués. Le mot d’“‘ombrages”’ est naturel au point que seul un hasard de 
la réflexion peut nous faire admirer que celui de “feuillages’’ ait été évité. 
L’ombre méme est verte, comme dans ces tapisseries ot de tous les tons 
d’une méme couleur nait une profondeur mouvante. Ces harmoniques de 
la couleur ainsi suggérés semblent se fondre en ce mot abstrait de “‘Soli- 
tude,” tout de douceur vivante, qui parait n’étre que |’onomatopée la plus 
exquise du léger bruissement du vent dans les feuillages. Cette quiétude 
est gratuite, différant en cela de celle dont révera Phédre dans son tour- 
ment: 


Dieux! que ne suis-je assise 4 l’ombre des foréts! 


Peut-étre est-il inopportun de citer ici Racine qui écrivit Phédre plus tard; 
mais ce furtif souvenir s’impose 4 nous avec la vision d’un Adonis-Hippo- 
lyte, “exempt d’inquiétude,” s’exergant 4 chasser, 


Ne croyant pas qu’Amour pit jamais le blesser. 


Parfois le lyrisme est d’inspiration virgilienne; la comparaison d’Adonis 
avec d’autres héros, le rythme méme des vers scandés par des noms propres 
fréquents dans |’Enéide, jusqu’a la construction grammaticale (sous |’Ourse ) 


enfin le souvenir du début du chant IV qui fait voir en Vénus une nouvelle 
Didon, autant de traits nous en persuadent. Mais La Fontaine méle a 
cette évocation antique des notations presque familiéres. Vénus n’est plus 
déesse quand elle met en ceuvre sa coquetterie et se dépite: 


Jamais on ne lui vit un tel dessein de plaire; 
Rien ne lui semble bien; les Graces ont beau faire. 


Ce dernier vers ne semblerait-il pas 4 sa place dans une fable? En fait dans 
l’Adonis déja, comme plus tard dans les Fables, les souvenirs antiques sont 
toujours assez furtifs pour ne pas sembler pédants, choisis d’instinct dans 
la mythologie plus volontiers que dans l’histoire, jamais érudits au point 
d’empécher méme le lecteur d’aujourd’hui d’éprouver |’impression fugitive 
et discréte d’un souvenir. 

L’un des charmes les plus insaisissables de toute la poésie de La Fontaine 
nait ainsi de cette union parfaite de l’observation de détails précis sur 
lesquels |’auteur n’insiste pas et de souvenirs de culture antique auxquels 
il aime au contraire s’attarder. La Fontaine se sent 4 l’aise parmi les dieux; 
son ironie qui les humanise, la discrétion de sa familiarité et je ne sais quelle 
révérence enjouée, une sensualité qui se reconnaissait droit de cité sur 
l’Olympe, différencient son humanisme de celui de tout autre poéte. Que 
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n’y a-t-il en matiére de poésie, comme en peinture, ces tons inimitables 
consacrés par le nom méme de leur créateur? Il y aurait une nuance La 
Fontaine comme il y a un vert Véronése... Mais cette nuance efit-elle 
un nom qu’é peine encore pourrions-nous en saisir la valeur rare; dans la 
flore littéraire croissent aussi les “désespoirs du peintre.” 

S’il est malaisé de préciser |’exacte tonalité de sa connaissance de |’anti- 
quité ou plutét de son sentiment de |’antique, il l’est plus encore de com- 
prendre comment |’auteur de |’Adonis put animer ces héros de légende, 
leur insuffler la vie, détendre leurs membres, alanguir leurs regards, colorer 
leur teint de la nuance méme du bonheur et de |’amour. 

Keats trouvera d’admirables vers pour évoquer la splendeur de la jeunesse 
et de l’amour antiques. Mais il sera aidé par la description d’une forme déja 
maitrisée par l’art, cette urne grecque ot une folle poursuite fut sculptée, 
figée dans son éternité. De méme le pinceau du peintre arréta le temps 
lorsque Botticelli peignit la naissance de Vénus, “fille de |’onde,’’ dont les 
cheveux, comme ceux de la Vénus de La Fontaine, s’abandonnent aux 
Zéphyrs. Nous ne saurions résister au plaisir de rapprocher les deux images: 
semblable interprétation de la mythologie, humaine et encore divine, od 
plus rien n’est abstrait, non plus les fleurs qui semblent venir A peine de 
toucher ces flots transparents, que le groupe charmant et vigoureux des 
Zéphyrs. Mais si la Vénus célébre, légérement fiéchissante, semble triste 
d’étre belle comme le sera d’étre immortelle la Vénus de notre poete, elle 
Vest A jamais dans le tableau de Botticelli. La Fontaine dut compter avec 
le temps, l’immortalité, et Adonis, en ce conte ot frémissent la vie et l’amour. 

Grace a |’art de transitions insensibles, il évoquera le lent épanouissement 
du bonheur. Pour l’amour encore hésitant et passionné du début, tout de 
désir et de crainte, d’espoir et de douce hypocrisie, La Fontaine n’hésite pas 
a user des oppositions en faveur dans |’amour précieux: 


Les plaisirs qu’il attend sont accrus par ses peines; 
I] désire, il espére, il craint, il sent un mal 
A qui les plus grands biens n’ont rien qui soit égal. 


L’analyse de la passion est de plus en plus subtile. Si au début La Fontaine 
prend soin de différencier l’attitude d’Adonis de celle de Vénus, c’est pour 
mieux s’attacher ensuite 4 leur merveilleuse entente, pour les confondre de 
plus en plus dans la suavité de leur joie, J]... Vénus...tous deur... 
chacun...et enfin, ce couple bien-aimé,...ce couple heureur ... L’ad- 
jectif “bien-aimé,” ordinairement appliqué 4 un nom solitaire est employé 
avec une hardiesse heureuse prés de celui de “‘couple’”’ qui lui donne une 
valeur nouvelle de réciprocité. 

Il n’est. pas vrai, comme |’écrit Valéry, que La Fontaine n’essaie pas de 
dépeindre le bonheur des amants. II s’y risque, bien au contraire, peut- 
étre pour obéir 4 un sentiment semblable a celui qui lui fait traiter dans 
les Contes les sujets les plus libres sans qu’il y paraisse. Que son souci soit 
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de toucher ou d’amuser, il est certain que La Fontaine aime toujours s’attar- 
der a l’idée de l’amour, et plus particuliérement du plaisir. Dans |’Adonis, 
c’est en poete lyrique qu’il parle. La beauté du passage vient de ce qu’on 
ne peut dissocier le temps du bonheur de celui de l’absence. Un écho doulou- 
reux répondra trés exactement a l’évocation de ces moments parfaits, déja 
si belle. Quel réve ici prend corps, quelle nostalgie présida & des accents si 
purs? quelle inquiétude, 4 ce besoin d’un amour menacé aussitét que mené 
& son plus haut degré d’incantation? Qui peut le dire? 

Chaque fois que La Fontaine lyrique évoque le bonheur, ce n’est jamais 
qu’en le rapprochant de tout ce qui peut le perdre: le temps, la séparation, 
la mort, l’immortalité. De deux pigeons qui “‘s’aimaient d’amour tendre,”’ 
l'un pourtant cherche l’aventure; Psyché ne peut voir |’Amour, et n’en 
est jamais mieux aimée qu’avant de l’avoir vu. Dans |’Adonis, une secréte 
angoisse, en plein bonheur, fait naitre ces pleurs dont La Fontaine dit 
qu’ils sont ‘“‘enfants de la joie”. . . 

Valéry, dans une étude de trop d’intelligence, a sans doute méconnu 
une vérité simple qui éclaire peut-étre la personnalité du poéte. Pourquoi 
ne voir en ces ombres, ces obstacles, cette mélancolie que le besoin de fuir 
la monotonie? Pourquoi vouloir au poéte tant d’intellectualité, et, chez 
un admirateur, la désinvolture n’est-elle pas le signe avant-coureur de la 
trahison? On éprouve certain malaise & lire ‘“qu’il faut & l’amour des mal- 
heurs ou des idées.”’ Ce n’est pas qu’il en faille. La Fontaine s’en fat passé, 
qui aimait la volupté, et n’efit pas détesté que l’amour fat “‘répondu” et 
que rien ne le traversit. Etonnons-nous encore de voir chez Valéry ce be- 
soin de compliquer d’érudition, ironiquement certes, mais c’est pire, |’évoca- 
tion d’un des plus charmants passages de |’Adonis: ‘“Vénus montre qu’elle 
n’a pas lu grand-chose sur la durée.” La belle affaire! Vénus ni La Fontaine 
n’ont besoin de Zénon ni d’Héraclite pour sentir le temps passer. 

En effet la premiére menace de cet amour si heureux est le temps, qui 
attriste |’éclosion méme du bonheur, tout comme la nuit préte 4 l’aube sa 
pAleur mystérieuse. 

Les paroles de Vénus consacrées & |’évocation de la fuite du temps précé- 
dent une succession d’alexandrins riche de diverses possibilités rythmiques. 
On peut isoler 14 soit un sonnet, soit neuf strophes de quatre vers qu’on 
voudrait appeler des stances tant la souplesse, la fantaisie y suivent de 
prés le bonheur. Multiplicité attrayante; mais le rythme paresseux voulu 
par le poéte suit les méandres de cet amour jeune et sensuel, peut-étre 
pour lui |’idéal de l’amour. Un beau vers mélodieux, plein de mystére, 


On se peut assurer au silence des bois 


nous émerveille au passage, mais un autre, plus pur encore nous charme: 


Jours devenus moments, moments filés de soie. 
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Ces mots simples sont d’une perfection telle que, sans qu’y prenne part 
intelligence, toujours opaque, la trame de notre vie devient aussi brillante, 
et douce au toucher. Ce vers cristallise tous nos moments personnels de 
bonheur, dont il devient le symbole, se confiant sans heurt non pas a la 
mémoire que nous chargeons de retenir nos poémes préférés, mais A celle 
qui, malgré nous, thésaurise l’ombre, sur un regard bleu, de cils dorés, ou, 
au bord méme du ciel la blancheur mystique, frangée de lumiére, d’une 
anémone de printemps. II est bien rare que méme les plus beaux vers aient 
ce privilége. 

Ces mots brillants symbolisent en fait ce dont nous révons depuis la 
jeunesse, cette prise de possession du temps par |’amour, la transformation 
qu’il lui fait subir. Tout poéte tente un jour ou l’autre de se mesurer A ce 
veu. Juliette confond le chant de l’alouette et celui du rossignol. Mais |’aube 
qui la trouve auprés de Roméo n’est que |l’aube de oméo et Juliette. 
L’abstraction ici, ot se glisse une image unique, permet ‘jue ces jours soient 
nos jours, et nous avons tous senti, ne fit-ce qu’une fois, cette métamor- 
phose de ce qui est encore du temps en une matiére précieuse, soyeuse de 
lumiére. Les Parques d’ordinaire ne filent que tragiquement le destin, et 
on ne voit leur fil que dévidé jusqu’a la mort. Comme si le soleil s’y jouait, 
l’on n’en voit ici que |’éclat, un rayon éternel qui soumet la durée a la joie. 

Les “moments filés de soie’”’ avaient, malgré leur défi au temps, un 
rayonnement matinal. Sans paraitre y songer, c’est comme une journée 
des amants qu’y fera succéder La Fontaine, retrouvant pour ce potme 
héroique |’unité de temps des tragédies classiques. Chaque moment amou- 
reux, de méme qu’il a son décor sylvestre, a comme un climat de chaleur: 
“Mollement étendus ils consumaient les heures.’’ Accablés par la chaleur 
du jour, Adonis et Vénus ont recherché l’ombre, et la limpidité des chants 
d’oiseaux. Les expressions nobles, “chantres des bois,” “‘sombres demeures,”’ 
par leur belle sonorité et leur abstraction méme, ajoutent au mystére, 
au calme de cette volupté presque primitive; il y a une odeur de Paradis 
terrestre en ce bois hanté par les nymphes. 

A la volupté de l’amour, La Fontaine a tét fait de joindre celle du som- 
meil qui lui est également chére; “Sur des tapis d’herbe tendre et sacrée,”’ 
Adonis s’endort sous le regard curieux de Psyché. Scéne peinte si souvent, 
ot |’éveil conscient de |’un des amants donne au sommeil surpris de |’autre 
plus de douceur, ov |’indiscrétion de ce regard errant sur des paupiéres 
closes est l’expression méme du désir, plus vif de n’étre pas connu. 

Le poéte laisse ici tout deviner au lecteur sensible: sensualité heureuse, 
tendresse émue aux larmes, amitié d’une conversation faite des paroles 
de Vénus et du silence d’Adonis. 

La douleur de la séparation sera soulignée par un ton plus précis et plus 
passionné. C’est alors seulement, au moment od tant de joie quiéte s’éva- 
nouit, qu’a travers l’écho douloureux du théme du bonheur, nous concevons 
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la plénitude de ce bonheur qui n’est plus. Le mouvement du poéme suit le 
mouvement de la vie; rien n’est plus ardent que la séparation; rien n’est 
plus chargé de volupté que ces vers de tristesse: 


O vous, tristes plaisirs ot leur Ame se noie, 

Vains et derniers efforts d’une imparfaite joie 
Moments pour qui le sort rend leurs voeux superflus, 
Délicieux moments, vous ne reviendrez plus. 


Ov sont les “moments filés de soie?”’ Plus rien n’arréte le temps et le présent 
n’est plus que cette mince abstraction faite du passé qu’on regrette et du 
futur qu’on redoute. L’inutilité de ce frémissement imparfait, le dernier 
effort qu’au seuil de l’absence les amants tentent, sans croire que ce soit 
possible, d’étre heureux, sont musicalement évoqués. De tels accents son 
toujours brefs. Le dialogue qui précédait, les questions d’Adonis, la réponse 
alarmée de Vénus, n’avaient point cette qualité pure. Elle est trop humaine 
peut-étre dans ses soins importuns, cette Vénus maternelle qui accable 
Adonis de conseils. Mais qu’elle s’absente, et son amant qui jusqu’alors 
n’a guére fait qu’aimer et dormir s’éveillera 4 la vie... 

La stupeur d’Adonis demeuré seul, sa solitude qui transforme le beau 
paysage de son amour en un désert, sont analysés avee une vérité qui ne 
se trouve guére d’ordinaire que dans le roman. Mais cette vérité, ne la disso- 
cions pas de la poésie. C’est la poésie qui atteint en nous |’expérience cruelle 
de l’absence, en cet instant de pur pathétique od |’on vient A peine d’en 
prendre conscience, od elle n’est encore que l’accablement de tant de 
souvenirs heureux. La douleur de la séparation joignait encore les amants, 
ils connaissaient pour un instant la douceur de s’attrister ensemble; le monde 
maintenant est dépossédé de son charme, la nuit a sa raison d’étre: ““Tout 
ce qui l’environne est privé de tendresse.”’ 

Par un raffinement qui fait l’évocation de la douleur voluptueuse, La 
Fontaine choisit dans |’amour la comparaison qui fera nétre le tourment 
d’Adonis. Idée cruelle, comme seuls en trouvent les poétes, celle qui, au 
plus fort du chagrin amoureux, de la solitude triste, évoque le plus vif du 
plaisir, en |’éloignant le plus possible de l’amant, non seulement par |’écran 
du souvenir, mais par celui, plus opaque encore, du réve: 


Semblable A ces amants trompés par le sommeil 
Qui rappellent en vain pendant la nuit obscure 
Le souvenir confus d’une douce imposture. 


La parfaite maitrise au méme moment du langage et de |’émotion empéche 
tout verbiage, et ce qui 4 premiére vue peut ne pas sembler se rapporter 
au héros nous y raméne par ce chemin secret de la beaute pure qui nous 
parait alors le seul possible, le seul naturel, et prend pour toujours le carac- 
tére inévitable, enchanté et familier que dans la vie ne gardent pour nous 
que les belles allées, les sentiers, les jardins de notre enfance: 
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Et soit que des douleurs la nuit enchanteresse 
Plonge les malheureux au suc de ses pavots 


Est-ce la valeur active donnée au mot d’‘enchanteresse,’’ qui enchante, 
charme, endort les douleurs, est-ce le sombre éclat rouge des pavots, et 
leur suc que l’on ne peut imaginer que noir comme leur coeur? Grace a 
opium secret de la poésie, déjA nous voyons éclore une somptueuse fleur 
du mal. Le mot magique de “poisons,” guére plus loin, cédera son prestige 
aux tristesses du coeur: 

La molle oisiveté, la triste solitude, 

Poisons dont il nourrit sa noire inquiétude 

Le livrent tout entier au vain ressouvenir. 


Hélas! le récit de la chasse vient troubler une douleur si belle. Quelque 
trois cents vers sont consacrés 4 une évocation qui nous ennuie et semble 
le pastiche qu’eit fait de certain Virgile un éléve excellent en version latine. 
Absolument déplacé en un poéme de lyrisme pur ce ton faussement épique, 
dans un poéme consacré a l’amour cette violence injuriant A la beauté, cette 
laideur d’un monstre sans vertu féerique. Ce monstre qui n’est pas une 
hydre, ce monstre, ni dragon, ni cerbére, mais sanglier, n’est pas digne 
d’Adonis, si beau, et que l’amour de Vénus divinise. Retrouvons cet amant, 
& nouveau étendu au bord d’un ruisseau, furtif rappel du premier moment 
ov le vit Vénus, utile a effacer le long interméde, 4 estomper dans le lointain 
Vimportune foule des chasseurs. Avant l’action violente qui conduira le 
héros a la mort, la tendresse des nymphes, ou celle du poéte, le contraint a 
cette halte sereine. Aussit6t reprend le chant pur. Insoucieux du destin 
et des nymphes, Adonis, comme si éveillé il dormait, bel au bois dormant, 
se laisse charmer au cristal de l’onde: 


Les Nymphes de qui |’ceil voit les choses futures 
L’avaient fait égarer en des routes obscures. 
Le son des cors se perd par un charme inconnu. 


3 


Rien ne semble plus atteindre Adonis. Comme le bonheur, la tristesse peut 
parfois arréter le temps. L’action devrait paraitre d’autant plus violente; 
il n’en est rien. La Fontaine est mal a |’aise dans les évocations sanglantes 
et. ne retrouve la perfection que lorsque la mort, 4 la fagon du sommeil, 
s’empare de son héros. Pour la complainte de Vénus, La Fontaine trouve 
aussi des accents d’une extréme beauté: 


Mon amour n’a donc pu te faire aimer la vie! 
Tu me quittes, cruel! 


Accusation irraisonnée, de pure violence, de pure passion. La Parque a 
retrouvé son insensibilité légendaire, Vénus gémit sur son importune im- 
mortalité: 


Destins, si vous vouliez le voir sit6t périr, 
Fallait-il m’obliger A ne jamais mourir? 
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Elle tourne humainement ses regards de déesse vers les lieux de son amour; 
4 son tour elle connait le ‘“‘vain ressouvenir.”” Comme les dieux, la nature 
est insensible, qui bientét sera plongée dans la nuit. Ce silence lentement 
conquis est comme un accord final, d’une trés grande pureté: 


le jour voila ses charmes; 
D’un pas précipité sous les eaux il s’enfuit, 
Et laissa dans ces lieux une profonde nuit. 


D’od vient |’étrange pouvoir de ce poéme dont une bonne moitié nous 
ennuie? d’od vient que l’oubli des trois cents vers de la chasse est aussi 
profond que vif le souvenir de |’évocation du bonheur, de la tragédie de la 
mort et de l’immortalité, ou plutét des vers qui nous disent tout cela? Car 
ni Vénus ni Adonis ne sont des caractéres. Nous ne parlerons pas de Vénus 
comme nous le faisons de Phédre ou méme de Psyché. L’intérét de cette 
ceuvre est rarement psychologique. Mais il semble que ceci méme nous 
permette d’en saisir la valeur. Vénus et Adonis, figures transparentes, 
sculptées comme de verre, laissent & l’amour, & l’absence, & la mort leur 
langage idéal qui 4 travers eux nous atteint sans pourtant les détruire. 
Ce récit tellement simple qui s’inscrit du désir 4 la mort, de l’aurore a la 
nuit, en une journée sans orages, ce récit dramatique a valeur de mythe. 
Mais un mythe destiné & chacun de nous. Nous n’y voyons pas un symbole 
philosophique, mystérieux, susceptible de plusieurs interprétations, la proie 
des générations successives qui y versent tour 4 tour leur angoisse ou leur 
certitude. Comme le dit La Fontaine lui-méme, c’est une idylle, une aven- 
ture racontée “‘de la facon la plus agréable possible.’”’ Ce terme d’“‘agréable,”’ 
employé par La Fontaine, équivaut A celui de poétique. La simplicité en 
est pour ainsi dire négative, nait d’un vrai refus de la complexité. Tel le 
trait simple et pur des maitres japonais. Ce n’est que la ligne d’un arbre, 
la hachure de la pluie, mais une main sans frémissement d’impatience, un 
pinceau sans effort en ont créé la courbe ou le trait. Point de hate, mais 
point d’iiésitation. Point un équilibre qui impliquerait l’idée d’une opposi- 
tion premiére entre langage et pensée, inspiration et travail, souvenir et 
invention. Point un équilibre, mais la grace méme qui enserre et libére a 
la fois toutes choses. Nous ne voyons pas les monts Idaliens, pas plus que 
nous n’entendons les amants se parler. Les sens ici n’ont pas & choisir. Le 
travail du poéte émeut en nous un sixiéme sens, celui précisément de la 
poésie. 

A l'état intellectuel du poéte créateur de beauté, correspond en nous un 
état d’émotion esthétique, rarement aussi parfait, qui nous libére de la 
pensée, de la vie, de nous-mémes 

La Fontaine, déja avec |’Adonis, nous entraine dans cet état quasi 
mystique par la seule force ou la seule douceur de son génie. Le lecteur 
s’abandonne comme & la musique. Certes, d’autres poétes envoitent, mais 
de ceux-la combien ne le font-ils pas, de facon tellement plus facile, en 
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cherchant A troubler notre coeur? D’autres, dits “intellectuels,”’ exigent de 
nous une ascése préalable, un purgatoire de |’intelligence qui risque de 
troubler 4 jamais la vision paradisiaque de la poésie. 

La Fontaine n’exige de son lecteur qu’une sorte de sommeil et presque 
d’inattention qui permette 4 son réve de s’emparer de nous. Une puissance 
si magique ne s’explique sans doute que par la plus grande exactitude, la 
minutie la plus juste d’un travail dont le poéte est seul responsable, et qui 
s’évanouit dans la création d’un art “qui cache ce qu’il est et ressemble au 
hasard.” La perfection de cet art est d’autant plus étonnante qu’elle est 
déja tout entiére dans une premiére ceuvre. 

Adonis: ce dieu phénicien, plus raffiné qu’Apollon méme, semble-t-il, 
préte au poéme qui lui est consacré le charme de sa beauté légendaire et 
je ne sais quel sentiment du mystére qui nous prépare a étre initié. L’ Adonis 
est une premiére cérémonie d’initiation au mystére poétique dont La 
Fontaine semble connaitre tous les secrets. 


Barnard College 





THE ARGUMENT OF PASCAL’S PARI 
By Hugh M. Davidson 


“CELA est démonstratif; et, si les hommes sont capables de quelque vérité, 
celle-la l’est.’’ That is how Pascal ends the main section of the fragment on 
the “pari,” and the interlocutor, without hesitation, assents: ‘‘je le confesse, 
je l’avoue,”’ by that quick reply establishing himself as a somewhat im- 
probable character. The reaction of readers to Pascal’s intricate demonstra- — 
tion is usually different; and anyone consulting the critical editions of the 
Pensées realizes that editors have their troubles with the passage. Variants 
are weighed; the various “‘cases”’ are listed; missing words and premises are 
supplied; the reasoning is reduced to mathematical symbols; and long ex- 
planatory notes are written. The exegesis which has grown up around the 
fragment is such—with its wide topical range and its tendency to settle into 
refutation or apology—that one may fairly consider the discussion as still 
open and bring forward another attempt to find a way through the argu- 
ment, an attempt which is limited in scope and analytical in intention. 

The pari proper,? to which we shall address ourselves mainly here, is a 
fragment of a fragment. If one looks over the whole of No. 6-233, one is 
struck by two things: first, that the main subject is not faith, or the ex- 
istence of God, or the dichotomy infini-rien, but knowledge and action; 
and second, that the place for the wager is between knowing and doing, as 
a temporary substitute for the former and as a preparation for the latter. 
Let us restate briefly the opening of Pascal’s case, in order to indicate the 
point in his analysis at which the resort to a wager becomes plausible and 
intelligible. 

According to the first paragraphs of the fragment, knowable objects fall 
into two classes: things finite and things infinite. What can be known about 
any object is expressed in the answers to the two questions: does it exist? 
and, what is its nature? The knower, if he is to recognize the existence or 
determine the nature of a thing (or both), must have some rapport or pro- 
portion to the object; he and the thing known must have some aspects in 
common. It is through the application of common notions such as “‘nom- 
bre,” “temps,” “dimension,”’ which the soul finds first in the body, that 
a finite knower can perceive the existence of finite things and grasp their 
natures. 

The perfect proportionality of finite knower to finite object of knowledge 


1. Number 6-233 in Lafuma’s édition intégrale of the Pensées. All references, unless 
otherwise noted, are to volume I of his edition (Paris: Delmas, 1947). N.B. At the 
end of this article I have placed three supplementary notes. They are indicated in the 
text by the letters a, b and c. 

2. For present purposes, the passage extending from ‘‘Parlons maintenant selon 
les lumiéres naturelles” to the ‘“‘je le confesse, je l’avoue’”’ (Pensées, I, 189-91). 
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is true of only one of three possible cases. Knowers are also disproportional 
to certain objects which they wish to know, with the result that one or both 
of the categories—existence and nature—may be left empty. When a finite 
being undertakes to know the numerical infinite (‘“‘infini en nombre’’), he 
concludes, because he is proportional to that which has ‘“étendue’® and 
because the contradictory assertion is impossible,‘ that the answer to the 
question, does it exist? must be affirmative. But no answer can be given 
to the question, what is its nature?—i.e., is the numerical infinite odd or 
even? The mind sees no way of deciding which of the alternatives is true. 
The attributes “odd” or “even” may not even apply since they are under- 
stood of finite numbers, and the infinite may escape this dilemma.*® The 
mixed case of the numerical infinite—mixed because the object to be known 
has extent like finite things but no limits (‘“‘bornes”)—points the way to 
a third possibility where the disproportion between the object and the 
knower is such that neither its existence nor its nature can be apprehended. 
God is an object of this kind. Since he is conceived by Pascal as the opposite 
of his own finite self, that is, as a being which has neither extent nor limits, 
it becomes at once impossible for man to know God as an existence or as 
a nature—by the natural operations of the mind (“Aame’’). Before entering 
on the implications of that qualifying phrase, let us set down in a table the 
relationships holding among the notions used so far: 


Finite knower Finite known object What is known 


étendue étendue ; existence 
bornes F bornes ‘ nature 


These are the proportions at work as long as the object remains finite. The 
schema does not include the notion of the infinite. But the sound way to 
understand it, at this moment of Pascal’s argument, is by negative reference 
to this table. If the object becomes the numerical infinite, the ‘‘bornes’’ 
drop out, and only existence can be known; if it becomes infinite in the mode 
of the divine, both “étendue”’ and “bornes’’ disappear. There is nothing in 
common left between the knower and the known. Knowledge of both ex- 
istence and nature is impossible. 

Impossible unless one has recourse to faith and the state of glory (‘‘foi’”’ 
and “gloire’’). For where God is concerned, these are ways of knowing, 
ordered to existence and nature, respectively.* They are the means whereby 
man as a knower bridges the chasm between himself and the infinite. Only 

3. ‘‘Nous connaissons l|’existence de |’infini et ignorons sa nature, parce qu’il a 
étendue comme nous, mais non pas des bornes comme nous’”’ (I, 188). 

4. ‘(Comme nous savons qu’il est faux que les nombres soient finis, done il est vrai 
qu’il y a un infini en nombre’’ (I, 188). 

5. “... cependant, ec’est un nombre, et tout nombre est pair ou impair (il est vrai 
que cela s’entend de tout nombre fini)’’ (I, 188). 


6. ‘‘Mais par la foi nous connaissons son existence; par la gloire nous connaitrons 
sa nature’’ (I, 188). 
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faith is accessible to us as living men; God’s nature will therefore be hidden 
from us until we are in his presence and can see him. The text is very bare 
at this point. The requirement of proportionality between the knower and 
the known, which regulated the accounts of physical and mathematical 
knowledge and generated the impasse with regard to knowledge of the 
divine, seems to be abruptly abandoned. Two terms of the proportion, 
extent and limits, have been nullified by the concept of the infinite, but 
proportionality itself as a condition of knowledge would appear to remain. 
It is a difficulty with which Pascal does not deal in this passage. One as- 
sumes that faith and glory somehow overcome the heterogeneity of finite 
man and infinite God. In any event the position of any living believer can 
be likened to that of the mathematician: both know the existence of an 
infinite without being able to define its nature. 

The stage is now set for the emergence of the pari. Pascal has not only 
expounded the conditions under which finite beings and certain mathe- 
matical beings are known; he has also made a place for an infinite being 
and indicated two supernatural means of access to it. In other words, after 
any exploration of the finite universe, there is much, or to speak as he 
might, there is everything, left to be known. The crucial thing is to keep 
the mind of the knower from becoming indifferent or hostile as it meets with 
the inevitable frustration of trying to deal in its accustomed way with an 
infinite being. Faith, the first of the supernatural ways of knowing, cannot 
take root if such dispositions exist in the mind. The task of eliminating 
them and of producing a favorable inclination, takes on a special character 
because reasoning, in the sense of activity according to the natural dy- 
namism of the mind, is by definition inadequate and ineffectual. A different 
sort of appeal, practical rather than theoretical, is now in order, one which 
is not based on the resolution of experience into statements about “étendue”’ 
and “‘bornes” but rather on grounds of self-interest, of goods to be sought 
and evils to be avoided. To put the point roughly, one may be held to the 
morality which leads to faith by the prospect of enjoying an infinite good. 
The rhetoric of the pari is designed to provide this vision and to make the 
good seem to outweigh the necessary sacrifice. The man who accepts the 
wager is saved from the mischief of indifference and hostility to the Chris- 
tian religion. He is placed in a faith-seeking posture; he acquires a sort of 
6p6) dda, a tentative principle of right action which will sustain him until 
the certification of faith occurs. 

The emergence of the pari in the fragment corresponds to significant 
changes in Pascal’s line of thought. If, as has just been suggested, the pas- 
sage is rhetorical in design, a qualification is now called for. It is no accident 
that the wager appears at the same time as the skeptical character who is 
to serve as interlocutor. It may be true for Pascal that anyone who does not 
yet have faith can be approached with some appeal to self-interest. The fact 
is that he chooses here a type of reasoning and a vocabulary which are apt 
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to persuade a man having a particular disposition. The argument has 
narrowed in focus at this stage. There are other and more fundamental 
changes implied in the pari. Two primary terms in the argument are given 
new values which take precedence over the old. Man, no longer merely a 
knower, becomes a mortal agent seeking the greatest benefit for himself. 
God now appears not simply as an infinite object of knowledge, but as a 
judge and remunerator. A mortal agent, a divine judge, and a wager to 
bind them together—the three things form an organism of matched parts. 
Moreover, it is interesting to note that Pascal, after having distinguished 
two aspects of knowing, the existential and the essential, and after having 
reserved knowledge of God’s nature for “gloire,”’ cannot proceed without 
the ideas of “judge’’ and “‘remunerator’’ in thinking of God. The entire 
passage is meaningless without this conception of the divine being. As he 
faces his opponent, Pascal’s faith is more than the assurance that God exists. 
His argument draws on a belief that includes at least two articles, the two 
which were perhaps never better stated than in the Epistle to the Hebrews: 
“Credere enim oportet accedentem ad Deum quia est, et quod inquirenti- 
bus se renumerator sit.’ 


Let us return to the means whereby he seeks to persuade the interlocutor 
to bet on the existence of God, since he cannot convince him of it by proper 
reasons. The discussion goes through two phases: First, the mind may (or 
thinks it may) choose between indifference and interest with regard to the 
problem; then, second, if the position it adopts is the latter, it must choose 
between a bet that God exists or that he does not exist. The man with whom 
Pascal imagines himself to be conversing wishes to stay at the first of these 
stages.* Pascal on the other hand is anxious to get on to the second choice. 
“Qui; mais il faut parier,”’ he says. “‘Cela n’est pas volontaire: vous étes 
embarqué” (I, 189). The premises of this conclusion, that one is not free 
not to wager, are not stated. One can only conjecture about them, but the 
word “embarqué” gives a hint. The notion of the human condition with 
which Pascal is working appears to be at least one of the elements motivat- 
ing the conclusion. If man is mortal and if he seeks what is good, he cannot 
be indifferent to a promise of eternal life and happiness. And if the universe 
is assumed to include a deity able to grant this greatest of benefits, man is 
indeed embarqué. The notion of God is thus another element underlying 
the conclusion. Adopt a different view—for example, the idea of a divine 
being not concerned with judging or rewarding men—and the force of the 
argument evaporates. 

The question remaining is not, therefore, to enter the argument or to 
abstain from it, but rather to choose in favor of God’s existing or in favor 

7. Ch. 11, v. 6. 

8. ‘‘Non; mais je les blAmerai d’avoir fait, non ce choix, mais un choix; car, encore 


que celui qui prend croix et l’autre soient en pareille faute, ils sont tous deux en 
faute: le juste est de ne point parier’”’ (I, 189). 
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of his not existing. The answer is sought according to what is advantageous 
for human faculties and finalities. Some crucial terms become explicit at 
last, with four related pairs as the result:® 


vrai , raison : connaissance 

bien * volonté ~ béatitude 
Pascal introduces these respectively as things to lose, things to “engager’’ 
(both middle pairs), and things to avoid. It would be possible to weigh the 
advantages of either alternative (God exists, or God does not exist) with 
reference to any two of these pairs. Pascal elects to do so by using ‘‘reason”’ 
and “‘beatitude,” which involves the mixing of two sets, but the pertinent 
relationship is not altered thereby. To assume that God exists presents no 
scandal to the reason; being undetermined in its specific line of operation 
where such an object is to be known, it can actually accept either alterna- 
tive.!° 

Not so with the will and the intended result of its operation, beatitude. 
The advantage lies here on the side of an affirmative wager; there is a chance 
of winning all, and nothing is lost if it finally transpires that God does not 
exist. Although this ‘‘nothing” is not explained immediately, it becomes 
clear later that the substitution of Christian values and virtues for the 
“plaisirs empestés” is no loss in Pascal’s eyes, and that, when placed beside 
the possible gain of infinite life and happiness, every finite good is com- 
pletely overshadowed." 


“Oui, il faut gager. Mais je gage peut-étre trop” (I, 190). Here occurs 
the transition from the demonstration that the wager must be made to an 
examination of its terms. Whereas to this point the utility of the pari has 
been defended, now Pascal intends to dissect it. The next few sentences of 
the passage demand the closest attention if one is to see how he makes the 
proposition attractive. His method is to stress the size of the possible gain, 
the unimportance of the thing risked, and the favorableness of the odds. 
The character of any wager would presumably depend on those generic 
considerations. In this instance the peculiar turn taken by the argument 
is due to Pascal’s use of the opposed notions of fint and infint. By bringing 
these to bear on the stakes and on the odds, he produces a double-barrelled 
a fortiori argument. If qualifications are waived for the moment, one may 
express it concretely in this way: (1) ‘You are willing to make a bet where 
a finite gain is possible: then surely you will be willing to bet where there 

9. ‘Vous avez deux choses A perdre: le vrai et le bien; et deux choses A engager: 
votre raison et votre volonté, votre connaissance et votre béatitude; et votre nature 
a deux choses a fuir: l’erreur et la misére’’ (I, 189). ; 

10. ‘Votre raison n’est pas plus blessée puisqu’il faut nécessairement choisir en 
choisissant l’un que l’autre’’ (1, 189). 


11. The principle was stated abstractly at the beginning of the fragment: “Le fini 
s’anéantit en présence de |’infini, et devient un pur néant”’ (I, 188). 
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is the possibility of an infinite gain,’ and (2) “It would be an attractive 
wager if there were one chance of winning out of an infinite number: surely 
it is worthwhile where the chances of winning and losing are finite and 
equal.” It will be noted that the values of the terms fini—infini are reversed 
as one moves from rewards to odds. Pascal reasons from finite to infinite 
in speaking of the former; but it is more persuasive to go from infinite to 
finite with the odds. That is a paradox which he must have appreciated! 

The sentence beginning ‘‘Puisqu’il y a pareil hasard de gain et de perte 

..”’” opens the a fortiori argument in respect to rewards. The thing risked 
remains finite and constant (as, indeed, it does throughout the passage)" 
and in this sentence the odds are held constant, while the gains are varied. 
If two lives were the possible prize, the wager would be worth making, and 
likewise for three. Pascal apparently wishes to indicate a difference of force 
in each conclusion by the expressions “‘il faudrait jouer” and “‘vous seriez 
imprudent de ne pas hasarder” on the one hand, and, on the other, “vous 
pourriez encore gager.’”’ What makes this sentence seem bumpy to the 
reader is the repetition: the odds, the necessity of betting and the ad- 
vantage of betting where three lives may be gained are all stated twice. 
(See note a.) The next sentence seems about to give the conclusion since 
it reads: ‘‘Mais il y a une éternité de vie et de bonheur’’;'* one expects 
something like: ‘“‘and so you will surely agree to risk your life where such . 
a gain is possible.’’ But Pascal is not yet ready for the conclusion. First he 
must unfold the a fortiori argument in respect to odds, and then the mo- 
ment will have arrived to draw everything togethef in a series of climactic 
statements. 

There follows a sentence in which a great deal is going on at once, and 
the situation is not helped by the fact that something is clearly missing.'® 
Pascal is saying that even if the chances of gain or loss are not kept finite 
(as they were in the two preceding sentences) but instead are taken as one 
possibility of winning out of an infinite number of chances, the wager is 
still worth undertaking where two or three lives may be the reward, and 

12. ‘‘Puisqu’il y a pareil hasard de gain et de perte, si vous n’aviez qu’A gagner 
deux vies pour une, vous pourriez encore gager; mais s’il y en avait trois A gagner, il 
faudrait jouer (puisque vous étes dans la nécessité de jouer), et vous seriez imprudent, 
lorsque vous étes foreé A jouer, de ne pas hasarder votre vie pour en gagner trois ov il y 
a pareil hasard de perte et de gain” (I, 190). 

13. With the reservation expressed in supplementary note a. 

14. The edition being used here has ‘‘Mais il n’y a une éternité de vie et de bon- 


heur’’. The misprint is corrected in M. Lafuma’s later edition in three volumes (Paris: 
Editions du Luxembourg, 1951). 

15. “Et cela étant, quand il y aurait une infinité de hasards dont un seul serait 
pour vous, vous auriez encore raison de gager un pour avoir deux et vous agirez de 
mauvais sens, étant obligé de jouer, de refuser de jouer une vie contre trois A un jeu 
ot d’une infinité de hasards il y en a un pour vous, s’il y avait une infinité de vie in- 
finiment heureuse A gagner”’ (I, 190). In all that follows there is assumed the emenda- 
tion suggested by L. Dugas and Ch. Riquier (‘‘Le Pari de Pascal,’’ Revue Philosophi- 
que, L (1900), 235, note 1): @ plus forte raison before the last clause, so as to read, 
‘« il y ea a un pour vous, A plus forte raison s’il y avait une infinité . . .”’ ete. 
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all the more advantageous where an infinite reward is possible. In other 
words, as long as there is no certainty of losing there is some attraction in the 
bargain, especially, one must always add, since the thing risked is finite, 
and, in the end, negligible. (See note b.) Now the concluding stage of the 
argument comes into focus.!® The hypothetical conditions are discarded: 
the possible gain is infinite in length and in quality, not finite; the odds 
are finite (one chance of winning and one of losing) not infinite; and the 
thing risked is of course finite. Since the wager would have been desirable 
where lesser rewards were in prospect and where the odds were less favor- 
able, there can be no hesitation now. “Cela éte tout parti; partout od est 
l’infini, et od il n’y a pas infinité de hasards de perte contre celui de gain 
il n’y a point A balancer, il faut tout donner” (I, 190). Hence the paradox 
which closes the whole development: not to wager, to choose instead to 
“garder la vie” is to renounce reason. 

Our attention has been centered thus far on the odds and the rewards. 
In the next phase of the argument (extending to “Cela est démonstratif’’) 
Pascal directs it primarily to the fact of risk. It is certain that he who bets 
on God’s existence runs a risk; it is uncertain that he will win. But that 
involves no offense to reason, since every gambler is subject to those condi- 
tions.” That much is clear. 

Pascal pushes the point further, however, and the clarity is dimmed some- 
what. He wants to explain by means of the notions of fini and infini the 
relationship between this certainty of risking and the uncertainty of win- 
ning. The explanation, as will be seen, leads us back to the odds and to 
what is almost, but not quite, another a fortiort argument. One might as- 
sert, he says, that if the distance between these two is infinite, the finite 
thing risked becomes “equal’’ to the infinite possible gain.'"* The clue to 
the meaning of the expression “‘infinie distance” seems to be furnished a 
little later in this statement: “Il y a, 4 la vérité, infinité entre la certitude 
de gagner et la certitude de perdre” (I, 190). The inference would be, then, 
that where two terms are in perfect opposition, one may speak of an infinite 
distance between them. If the wager were dominated by such an opposi- 
tion, if the positive certainty of knowing that one is risking were set against 
the negative certainty of knowing that one cannot win, the finite good 
which is risked would indeed come to “equal” the infinite good in this 
sense, that the latter would cease to exercise any attraction. If the infinite 
good is known to be unattainable, no man will be moved to give up a tangible 
finite good in a futile wager. But the antecedent is denied: “Il n’y a pas 

16. ‘‘Mais il y a ici une infinité de vie infiniment heureuse 4 gagner, un hasard de 
gain contre un nombre fini de hasards de perte, et ce que vous jouez est fini’’ (I, 190). 

17. ‘“‘... tout joueur hasarde avec certitude pour gagner avec incertitude; et 
néanmoins il hasarde certainement le fini pour gagner incertainement le fini sans 
pécher contre la raison”’ (I, 190). 

18. ‘‘Car il ne sert de rien de dire . . . que ]’infinie distance qui est entre la certitude 


de ce qu’on s’expose et l’incertitude de ce qu’on gagnera égale le bien fini qu’on expose 
certainement, a l’infini, qui est incertain”’ (I, 190). 
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infinité de distance entre cette certitude de ce qu’on s’expose et |’incertitude 
du gain; cela est faux” (I, 190). And why is it false? Because the two are 
related not as opposed terms but as factors of a proportion." The values 
of the two terms are interdependent in such a way that the uncertainty of 
winning is to the certainty of risking as the chances of winning are to the 
chances of losing. In this particular wager on the existence of God, there 
is one chance of winning and one chance of losing so that 
uncertainty of winning . 1(chance of winning) 


certainty of risking ° 1(chance of losing) * 





Far from being “infinitely distant’? from each other, the two terms are 
“equal,” thanks to the proportion which ties them to the odds. The situa- 
tion here is ambiguous like that of any gamble. One is exposed to loss: that 
is certain; one may win: that eventuality is uncertain; but the relation of 
the certainty to the uncertainty is not such that it nullifies the appeal of the 
possible prize. (See note c.) 

Here it is useful to note the shift in coloration undergone by the word 
“infini” as one moves from the arguments concerning rewards and odds 
to the paragraph on certainty and uncertainty. In the earlier passage Pascal 
is thinking mainly of an “‘infini en nombre,” an arithmetical term, although 
it is overlaid where appropriate with the notion of degree or intensity. In 
the later use the word assumes spatial (and logical) connotations when it 
is applied to the “distance” between two certainties. The shift indicated 
thus grosso modo can be better judged if one lists some of the nuances 
Pascal attaches to “‘infini’’ in the fragment before us. In a phrase like “gain 
infini,” the adjective evokes no number or figure or shape; the good re- 
ferred to is best thought of, perhaps, as “unrestricted.’’ Quantitative over- 
tones begin in an expression such as “une infinité de vie,”’ i.e., a limitless 
amount of life; and the transition from this formula to a temporal one is 
easy: “une éternité de vie et de bonheur.” There is a figuratively spatial 
use of the word in the phrase “A l’extrémité de cette distance infinie”’ and 
in the reference to the “‘infinie distance” between the ‘certitude de gagner”’ 
and the “certitude de perdre.”” When Pascal writes ‘“‘une infinité de vie 
infiniment heureuse”’ the adverb raises the actuality of the moral state to 
an unlimited degree. The obviously mathematical comes to the fore in the 
discussion of odds; an “‘infinité de hasards” can mean only the “‘infini en 
nombre” which is treated abstractly in the opening lines of the fragment. 
Finally there is God, whose infinity is stated in expressions where the 
imagery is plainly or virtually geometrical and persistently so: “il n’a ni 
étendue ni bornes’’; ‘“‘n’ayant ni parties ni bornes”’; ‘cet étre infini et sans 

19. ‘‘Mais l’incertitude de gagner est proyortionnée a la certitude de ce qu’on 
hasarde, selon la proportion des hasards de gain et de perte. Et de la vient que, s’il 
y a autant de hasards d’un cété que de |’autre, le parti est A jouer égal contre égal; 


et alors la certitude de ce qu’on s’expose est égale a l’incertitude du gain: tant s’en 
faut qu’elle en soit infiniment distante’’ (I, 190-91). 
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parties.” Apart from what Pascal calls “l’Ecriture et le reste,”’ God is de- 
scribable only indirectly, by negations of attributes found in things. The re- 
sult is that a predominantly mathematical conception of things (the realm 
of the ‘‘fini’’?) remains to haunt the obscure visualization of the divine 
“infini.” And with this negative leap, one rejoins the unrestricted. Pascal’s 
argument would be incoherent without this flexibility of meaning and 
application. 


The preceding remarks permit an analytical view of the pari in particular 
and some insight into the intention of the entire fragment. Pascal’s thought 
is developed in stages, each of which has its peculiar structure. The first 
is about knowing, an act shown to be based on a proportional adjustment 
of the knower to some aspect (ultimately existence or nature) of the thing 
known. Knowledge of finite things is distinguished from knowledge of some- 
thing which is in a sense finite and infinite (the “infini en nombre”) and 
then both are distinguished from knowledge of an infinite being who is 
accessible by faith and in glory. The next phase begins as the field narrows 
to the topic of faith. A series of ends and means comes into view. One can 
prepare oneself for the kind of knowing that is faith by engaging in a certain 
kind of doing (“eau bénite,”’ ‘“‘messes,’’ ete.). Such a line of behavior de- 
pends, however, on a prior endorsement by reason. This cannot be given 
on the basis of direct evidence (the infinite judge who motivates religious 
conduct cannot be known naturally), but it can be made to depend on the 
uncertain yet powerfully attractive terms of the wager. They are analyzed 
at length, the wager being the cause which can set the series in motion. 
The situation of the gambler, taken as analogous to that of the man to be 
persuaded, furnishes the vocabulary (thing risked, possible gain, odds, 
certainty, uncertainty) and the criteria (favorable odds and desirable re- 
wards) used by Pascal. However, the analogy is complicated by the re- 
appearance of the “‘fini’’ and the “infini’’ which are made at this turn to 
specify goods and the relations of agents to them rather than knowers and 
objects of knowledge as before. When applied in the light of these two op- 
posed notions, the vocabulary and rules of the game are given a peculiar 
force which is at once mathematical, metaphysical and compellingly practi- 
cal. The concluding portion of the fragment deals with the conduct and 
the habits appropriate to one who has accepted the wager.”° 

This is not the place for another contribution to what is already a minor 
genre, the critique du pari. Let it suffice to say that the first and last phases 
of Pascal’s argument—those concerning the degrees of knowing and the 
moral state preliminary to faith—usually excite little comment when the 
wager is being discussed, although they are much studied in other places 
where philosophical and psychological questions arising from the Pensées 


20. For a treatment of the problem posed by these last lines, see E. Gilson, Les 
Idées et les lettres (Paris: Vrin, 1932), pp. 263-74. 
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are debated. As for the wager, it has been scrutinized from many angles. 
Voltaire rejects the idea that man is “embarqué” and that a wager is in- 
evitable; Havet attacks the grounds of the analogy itself; Condorcet, 
Laplace, Lachelier, Brunschvicg, Dugas and Riquier have located this or 
that inadequacy or error in the calculation of stakes and odds. And that 
scarcely begins the list. The dismemberment of an already fragmentary 
text at the hands of its critics points to the need of an attempt at re-integra- 
tion. The present study, though mainly intended as a contribution to the 
understanding of the pari, is offered with the added hope that it may draw 
attention to the richness and complexity of the fragment as a whole, and 
thereby aid critics of the wager to confront Pascal on the terrain where he 
has in fact placed himself. 


Dartmouth College 


Supplementary Notes 


a. The interpretation just offered, which rests on these premises, (1) that Pascal 
considers the wager to be advantageous even where only two lives may be won and 
(2) that the life risked is understood by him to be both something and nothing, one 
and zero, differs from that of Lachelier (Notes sur le pari de Pascal, @uvres, I, 42; 
Paris: Alcan, 1933) and Brunschvicg (volume II of his edition of the Pensées, p. 148, 
footnote 2; Paris: Hachette, 1925), who find an ‘‘équilibre des partis’? where the pos- 
sible gain is two lives and who consistently count the life risked as one, as one unit. 
The difficulty arises from the wording (‘‘Vous pourriez encore gager’’; ‘‘il faudrait 
jouer’’), which suggests a distinction between the case where two lives may be won 
and the case where three may be won. Brunschvicg and Lachelier emphasize this dis- 
tinction and adduce mathematical statements of the two cases, to the effect that two 
lives with one chance of winning and one of losing are equal to one life (the one being 
risked). In such a case ‘‘vous pourriez encore gager.’’ Three lives as prize with one 
chance of losing and one of winning would give an expectation of three-halves to one 
(the one being risked); the equilibrium is broken and “‘il faudrait jouer.’’ Against 
that it may be noted in the first place that the distinction need not be so strictly 
marked between the two phrases. In the sentence immediately following, where the 
construction is exactly parallel, the expressions ‘‘vous auriez encore raison de gager 
un pour deux” and ‘‘vous agirez de mauvais sens... de refuser de jouer une vie 
contre trois ...’? may be taken as restating the distinction which Pascal had in 
mind, i.e., ultimately a difference of degree of attractiveness in the two cases, but 
both attractive in some degree. Moreover, if an ‘‘équilibre des partis’’ can be found 
in the sentence beginning ‘“‘Puisqu’il y a pareil hasard de gain et de perte .. .’’ it is 
difficult to see how the wording allows such an interpretation in the sentence follow- 
ing although, as will be seen, (cf. supplementary note b) that is the supposition held 
by Lachelier and Brunschvicg. As for the mathematical calculations presented ex- 
plicitly by the latter (and something similar is understood by the former—cf. e.g. 
loc. cit., bottom of p. 42), one may ask whether such formulas are needed in an attempt 
to explicate this text. They allow free entry into the analysis of a notion such as the 
“espérance mathématique”’ (obtained by multiplying the possible gain by the chances 
of winning it) which is not really present in the fragment. Conversely, the formulas 
may not translate the force of Pascal’s terms, which are not purely and simply mathe- 
matical. The equivocation on the value of one life risked is a case in point. Where 
finite things are under discussion, that life is something, it is one something, if you 
will, but wherever it is opposed to the infinite, Pascal is always at liberty to consider 
it nothing. That is why there is ultimately no risk involved in accepting the wager. 
‘Je vous dis que vous y gagnerez en cette vie; et qu’A chaque pas que vous ferez dans 
ce chemin, vous verrez tant de certitude du gain, et tant de néant de ce que vous ha 
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sardez, que vous connaitrez 4 la fin que vous avez parié pour une chose certaine, in- 
finie, pour laquelle vous n’avez rien donné”’ (I, 191). 

b. Lachelier and Brunschvicg find another ‘‘équilibre”’ here. In the latter’s words 
. . ON risque une vie de bonheur pour une éternité de bonheur, avec une chance de 
gain parmi une infinité de hasards: de part et d’autre est l’unité multipliée par l’infini. 
Nous retrouvons |’équilibre des partis’? (Pensées, II, 149, note 3). The stalemate is 
broken by introducing a ‘‘coefficient of quality’’ derived from the adverb in the phrase 
“infinité de vie infiniment heureuse.’’ ‘“‘Ce nouvel infini,’’ writes Brunschvicg, ‘‘fait 
exactement ce que faisait tout a l’heure la troisiéme vie; il s’adjoint comme un lot 
supplémentaire aux conditions strictement équitables du pari et rend nécessaire pour 
la raison ce qui n’était que possible et indifférent”’ (ibid.). If the line of reasoning 
sketched in note a is continued here, and the notion of ‘‘espérance-mathématique”’ 
is not applied to Pascal’s text, a somewhat less elaborate exegesis becomes possible. 
For then there is no need for a new “‘coefficient”’ in the reasoning; the expression 
‘‘infinité de vie infiniment heureuse”’ can be taken as making explicit something about 
the state of glory. This interpretation has the advantage of keeping the second refer- 
ence to rewards of two and three lives from being mere baggage: it is Pascal’s way of 
keeping before us the a fortiori with respect to the size of the rewards, while preparing 
the one with respect to odds. He is building up to the conclusion stated in the sentence 
following, which is made all the more telling because the odds are actually even, with 
one chance of winning to one of losing, and the possible gain is not two lives or three 
lives but a something quantitatively and qualitatively infinite. 

c. The interpretation presented is in part at variance with that proposed by 
Brunschvicg (op. cit., II, 151, note 7). It is in agreement with regard to the topic of 
the paragraph, that is, the fact itself of risking, with regard to the meaning of the 
phrase ‘‘infinie distance’’ between the certainty of risking and the uncertainty of 
winning, and finally with regard to the consequence of such a distance: the finite good 
becomes equal in desirability to the good which cannot be realized. The disagreement 
turns on this: whereas Brunschvicg accepts the consequence as representing Pascal’s 
own view, this exposition has taken this conclusion as having only a hypothetical 
status, as resulting from a condition which Pascal actually denies. Brunschvicg ex- 
plains that the unfavorable distance between the certainty and the uncertainty can- 
not be bridged, but the hesitation it authorizes toward the pari is overruled because 
man is not free to accept the alternative of the wager. Against that we are saying that 
Pascal repudiates the notion of an infinite distance in this case and that he uses the 
device of the proportion to refute the objection. 


ae 





ZOLA, LE BIEN PUBLIC AND LE VOLTAIRE 
By F. W. J. Hemmings 


IN THE study he made some twenty years ago of Zola’s contributions to 
the St. Petersburg monthly periodical Vestnik Evropy, M. Triomphe! dem- 
onstrated that not all the critical essays despatched to Russia were col- 
lected for republication in book form. Some failed to qualify, in their 
author’s eyes, for preservation to posterity; but while many of these were 
of trifling interest, a few deserved resuscitation; in particular M. Triomphe 
drew attention to two articles on Taine, and concluded his examination by 
suggesting that Zola had perhaps been over-stringent in his screening. The 
question is bound to arise whether dredging operations conducted among 
certain other of his press-collaborations might not bring to the surface a 
similar haul of forgotten literary essays. When, in 1929, Maurice Le Blond 
brought out his edition of the complete works, he expressed himself as un- 
willing to print what Zola himself had consigned to oblivion ;? but the point 
has now surely been reached when no page signed by the author of Les 
Rougon-Macquart can be safely disregarded. Any charge of indiscretion 
can best be countered by repeating Zola’s own affirmation, made in the 
preface to the re-issue, in 1884, of his Mystéres de Marseille: “Je suis d’avis 
qu’un écrivain doit se donner tout entier au public, sans choisir lui-méme 
parmi ses ceuvres, car la plus faible est souvent la plus documentaire sur 
son talent.” 

Of the three volumes of literary and speculative criticism published in 
1880-81, two, Les Romanciers naturalistes and Documents littéraires, con- 
sist entirely of reprints from Vesinik Evropy. The third and most famous, 
Le Roman expérimental, comprises five long essays which likewise ap- 
peared first in Russian translation, but in addition contains two long 
sections entitled respectively “Du roman” and “De la critique’? which con- 
sist of a number of shorter pieces, some of them brief essays on contempo- 
rary or deceased writers, others discussions of purely aesthetic matters; 
the latter include some of the most illuminating and instructive passages 
in this volume. These two sections, as Zola says in his preface, formed no 
part of his communications to Vestnik Evropy, but were drawn from his 


1. Jean Triomphe, ‘‘Zola collaborateur du Messager de l’Europe,’’ RLC, XVII 
(1937), 754-65. 

2. ‘“‘Lorsqu’il publia en volumes ses ceuvres critiques . . . le grand écrivain opéra 
lui-méme la sélection qu’il jugeait nécessaire dans cette vaste production journalisti- 
que. En éditant ces ‘uvres complétes’ nous ne nous sommes pas reconnu le droit de 
compléter un choix arrété déja par Zola, bien que beaucoup de pages qu’il a négligées 
nous paraissent dignes d’étre sauvées de |’oubli, en raison aussi bien de leur intérét 
documentaire que de leur valeur littéraire.’? Appendix to Zola, Mélanges, préfaces et 
discours (Paris, 1929), p. 387. 
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contributions to two Paris newspapers, Le Bien Public and Le Voltaire.’ 
His successive engagements on the staff of these two papers continued for 
over four years, and since his feature was a weekly one, it is obvious that the 
twenty short essays in Le Roman expérimental represent only a small frac- 
tion of what he wrote. In fact, when in 1880 Zola came to sift this output, 
he found enough to fill two more critical volumes, Le Naturalisme au thédtre 
and Nos Auteurs dramatiques; and even then there remained a residue of 
material which he decided should not be reprinted. These articles that 
Zola excluded from the canon of his work are what we propose here to ex- 
amine, interpret, and assess. 

It follows from the particulars just given that the bulk of his contribu- 
tions to these two newspapers is to be found in his two books of dramatic 
criticism. Zola was originally engaged by Le Bien Public to review current 
plays, revues and operettas; the first article he wrote, inserted on 10 April 
1876, dealt with Dumas’ L’Etrangére. He had served an apprenticeship 
in this form of reporting in 1873, when for a few months he contributed a 
“causerie dramatique” to L’Avenir National. It is not clear why this first 
excursion into theatrical journalism came to such a swift and abrupt close,‘ 
but it was not apparently because of his shortcomings as a critic. One pos- 
sible explanation is that he gave offence by disdainful or disrespectful 
notices of the pieces of authors with established reputations like Arséne 
Houssaye, whose Mademoiselle de trente-six vertus he trounced severely on 
5 May,® or Octave Feuillet, a dramatized version of whose Roman d’un 
jeune homme pauvre prompted his irreverent irony the week after. Alter- 
natively, subscribers to L’Avenir National may have proved allergic to the 
powerful doses of doctrine that Zola, even at this early stage, injected into 
his reviews of plays: already he was pressing most of the points he was 
later to include in his programme for a naturalist theatre — the demand 
for less cleverly constructed plots and less faded characters, the accusation 
that theatre-managers, critics, and audiences gave no hearing to newcomers 
with bold ideas, the prediction that the scientific movement, having trans- 

3. Two articles, ‘‘Le Réalisme’”’ and ‘‘Un Prix de Rome littéraire,’’ were reprinted 
from Le Bien Public, the remainder from Le Voltaire. The dates of their first ap- 
pearance were as follows: ‘“‘Le Sens du réel,’’ 20 Aug. 1878; ‘“‘L’Expression person- 
nelle,’’ 27 Aug. 1878; ‘“‘La Formule critique appliquée au roman,’’ 27 May 1879; “De 
la description,’’ 8 June 1880; ‘Trois débuts: Hennique,”’ 15 Oct. 1878; ‘‘Huysmans,”’ 
4 March 1879; ‘‘Alexis,’? 2 Feb. 1880; ‘‘Les Documents humains,’’ 25 March 1879; 
“Les Freres Zemganno,’’ 6, 13 May 1879; ‘‘De la moralité,’?’ 4 May 1880; ‘‘Polé- 
miques,”’ (i) 21 Oct. 1879; (ii) 24 Sept. 1878; ‘‘Le Réalisme,’’ 22 April 1878; ‘‘Les Chro- 
niques parisiennes de Sainte-Beuve,’’ 26 Aug. 1879; ‘‘Hector Berlioz,’’ 14 Jan. 1879; 
“‘Chaudes-Aigues et Balzac,’ 16 March 1880; ‘“‘Jules Janin et Balzac,’’ 23 June 1880; 
“Un Prix de Rome littéraire,’’ 18 June 1877; ‘‘La Haine de la littérature,’’ 17 Aug. 
1880; ‘‘La Littérature obscéne,’’ 31 Aug. 1880. 

4. His first article appeared on 25 February, and he wrote 18 others, his last on 
10 June. 

5. This article was missed by Auriant in his study on the relations between the 
two writers (‘Emile Zola et les deux Houssaye,’’ Mercure de France, CCXCVIT 
(1940) , 555-69) . 
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formed the novel, was bound in time to invade “le monde factice de la 
rampe, comme un vent formidable qui emportera les héroines de papier 
mAché et fera couler le son du ventre des amoureux.’’® 

Thus when Yves Guyot, the editor of Le Bien Public, which was a pro- 
gressive anticlerical daily newspaper’ founded in February 1876, appointed 
Zola to be his theatre critic he was not putting his money on a complete 
outsider, though he may have suspected that the odds were against Zola’s 
staying the course. As for the young author, who at that point had just 
published the sixth volume of the Rougon-Macquart series,® he already en- 
joyed a considerable reputation in literary circles and — though he did 
not realize this — was on the verge of a much wider notoriety; for Guyot 
besides contracting with him to review new plays, had also secured the 
serial rights of the seventh Rougon-Macquart, and on 13 April the first in- 
stalment of L’Assommoir appeared in Le Bien public. By 19 April the 
scarifying “‘scéne du lavoir” had been reached, and thereafter protests 
and cancelled orders started pouring in from subscribers, to such an extent 
that eventually, on 7 June, publication of the novel in Le Bien Public was 
stopped. This contretemps, however, did Zola no harm and did no damage 
to his relations with the newspaper; for after a month’s delay arrangements 
were made for L’Assommoir to be continued in La République des Lettres, 
and when finally the book was put on the market (26 Feb. 1877) sales ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations of the publisher and himself, and 
Zola became instantly the most talked-of novelist in Paris and presently 
one of the richest. Twelve months previously, however, his personal income 
had been at a precariously low ebb, and one of his principal motives in ac- 
cepting the theatrical assignment on Le Bien Public had been financial. 
As he confided later to Sherard: ‘The principal object I had in view was 
the 6000 francs a year which my dramatic feuilleton brought in. Later on 
when my circumstances improved, when I felt I was becoming a power, 
the money question became only a secondary consideration, and I used my 
feuilleton as a tribune.’’® 

This use, or abuse, of his theatre-column as a “tribune” was responsible 
for what nowadays we see as the most lively of Zola’s contributions to 
Le Bien Public. During the first year of this collaboration he took his duties 
as dramatic critic seriously, but in 1877 he began to allow himself certain 
liberties. Thus, on 2 April, on the pretext that “la semaine dramatique a 
été complétement vide,” he inserted the text of his article on the Gon- 

6. L’ Avenir National, 25 Feb. 1873. 

7. See the mottos printed on its front page: ‘‘A la civilisation guerriére et sacerdo 
tale, notre but est de substituer la civilisation scientifique et productive.—Le progrés 
est en raison directe de |’action de l’homme sur les choses, et en raison inverse de 
l’action de l'homme sur |’homme.”’ 

8. Son Excellence Eugene Rougon, serialized in Le Siécle, 25 Jan.—11 March 1876; 
published by Charpentier March 1876. 


9. R. H. Sherard, Emile Zola, a Biographical and Critical Study (London, 1893), 
p. 142. 
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courts, which had been published in Vestnik Evropy in September 1875 
and which was ultimately reprinted in Les Romanciers naturalistes. Then, 
on 4 June, he staked out boldly his claim to publish what he pleased, re- 
gardless of whether what he wrote could be classed as a feutlleton thédtral: 


Voici la saison d’été, les premiéres représentations deviennent rares, et je me propose 
de faire souvent |’école buissonniére. Les semaines oi |’on aura joué quelque piéce 
importante, je resterai critique dramatique; mais les semaines oi les théAtres auront 
chémé, je me permettrai d’aller ot il me plaira, A droite ou 4 gauche, en obéissant 
& mon seul caprice. 


Thereafter, until 1 October, not one of Zola’s weekly articles had to do with 
the current theatre. They concern Musset, George Sand, Barbey d’Aure- 
villy, Balzac, and were in fact, though his readers and possibly his editor 
were not aware of this, simply reproductions of earlier contributions to 
Vestnik Evropy, destined eventually to be included in Documents littéraires; 
three of them, enshrining Zola’s personal reminiscences of the Crimean 
War, the Italian campaign of 1859, and the Franco-Prussian War’ were 
later grouped under the title Trois Guerres and appeared in Bagatelles, a 
collection of pieces by members of the Société des Gens de Lettres pub- 
lished by Dentu in 1892."' Only one article inserted during these summer 
months has never been reprinted, and yet it is far from deserving this neg- 
lect, for it is one of those in which we may detect the themes and characters 
of novels not at the time written or even, perhaps, projected. 

On 6 August Zola opened with the announcement: ‘“‘L’idée m’est venue 
d’étudier l’influence des prétres en France ...en observateur plus qu’en 
moraliste,” and he goes on to give five representative sketches of different 
kinds of clerics. In the first he portrays the ignorant, bigoted village priest, 
who keeps his flock well under control by threats of divine punishment. 
The story is told of how a little girl, turned out of a catechism class for mis- 
behaviour, catches a chill in the rain and dies as a result. The priest in- 
terprets her illness as a sign of Heaven’s displeasure, and her parents are so 
much under his sway that they do not even call in the doctor. It is to be 
observed that this excessive respect for the Church and its ministers forms 
no part of the mentality of the peasants in La Terre who, though super- 
stitious, pay little or no attention to the teachings of their curé.” 

The second of these sketches, however, concerns a type very close to 
a character in Pot-Bouille, the Abbé Mauduit, although the society in 
which he moves is perhaps a little more refined than that formed by the 
tenants of the “maison de la rue de Choiseul,” and he is more cynical and 

10. Le Bien Public, 10, 17, 24 Sept. 1877. 

11. Trois Guerres was subsequently included in the posthumous volume of short 
stories, Madame Sourdis (Fasquelle, 1929). 

12. Guy Robert has evaluated the importance of this study as a forerunner to that 


of priest and peasants in La Terre. See his ‘“‘La Terre’’ d’Emile Zola, étude historique 
et critique (Paris, 1952), p. 39. 
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worldly than the character Zola was later to invent. But they share the 
same view of religion: for the priest in the Bien Public sketch, it is “le voile 
décent sous lequel on doit cacher la laideur humaine,” while the priest in 
the novel “avait dd finir par ne plus veiller qu’aux apparences, en maitre 
de cérémonie jetant sur cette bourgeoisie gatée le manteau de la religion.’ 

We then have the portrait of the priest in the country town who, like 
Faujas in La Conquéte de Plassans, directs the married women and through 
them exercises some control over their husbands. The last sketch is of an 
ambitious prelate, quite unlike the aristocratic figure of the Bishop of 
Beaumont in Le Réve, but faintly foreshadowing Cardinal Sanguinetti in 
Rome. The fourth of these studies is by far the most interesting, since it 
testifies to the fascination exerted over Zola even at this date by the idea 
of the conflict between rationalism and religion, embodied in a priest of 
intelligence struggling to reconcile his faith with recent developments in 
the physical sciences and with the arguments of socialism, “‘dévoré par le 
probléme de mettre d’accord le catholicisme et l’esprit moderne. Il ne 
voudrait rejeter ni la science, ni la société nouvelle, tout en restant dans les 
croyances du dogme.”’ Nearly twenty years later Zola made of this figure 
the hero of his trilogy Les Trois Villes, Pierre Froment. Just as, in the third 
of these novels, Paris, Pierre devotes himself to the down-and-outs in the 
metropolis, but concludes that charity is powerless to cope with social in- 
justice, so too this anonymous predecessor of his has a parish in a working- 
class district, but confesses his work fruitless. 


I] sent que le peuple des villes échappe complétement a |’Eglise. Il est ébranlé dans 
son réve de réveiller la foi de la foule et de faire de cette foi la base de la société 
moderne. Mon Dieu! est-ce que les temps nouveaux seraient venus? Est-ce qu’il lui 
faudrait chercher le vrai autre part que dans ce dogme catholique ov il a voulu le 
mettre jusqu’A présent? Ses doutes grandissent, le combat devient plus furieux 
en lui. Il est sur la pente ot roulent les prétres passionnés et intelligents chez qui 
la libre pensée s’éveille et qui s’arrachent de l’Eglise sans pouvoir jamais se faire les 
soldats utiles du progrés. Ils restent saignants, meurtris, et se dévorent eux- 
mémes. 


Pierre Froment, of course, does succeed finally in making a clean break 
with the Church and joining the ranks of the fighters for progress as Zola 
understood it; but it must be remembered that in 1897, when he wrote 
Paris, Zola’s outlook was in almost all respects more optimistic than it had 
been in 1877. 

His last article in Le Bien Public appeared on 24 June 1878; the paper 
then went out of circulation. Zola, however, was able to continue with 
scarcely any interruption his career as dramatic critic: Jules Laffitte asked 
him to join the staff of the paper he had recently founded, Le Voltaire, and 
Zola inaugurated a “revue dramatique et littéraire” with an article on Ben 

13. Pot-Bouille, chap. V. 
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Jonson’s Volpone on 9 July 1878.4 He appears to have hoped originally 
that Laffitte might be manoeuvred into allowing his newspaper to become 
the semi-official organ of the naturalist movement; but Laffitte proved 
refractory, although he accepted copy from some of Zola’s friends. Harmony 
between the editor and his too famous correspondent was maintained with 
difficulty. The first brush occurred on 17 May 1879, when Laffitte took it 
on himself to alter a line in Zola’s Lettre a la jeunesse before sending it to 
the printer; Zola expressed his annoyance in letters to Laffitte and also 
to Huysmans,'® who was himself having trouble at the time in getting the 
editorial board to accept an iconoclastic Salon.'* Huysmans wrote back 
to Zola on 19 May: “On aurait bien envie de nous jeter 4 la porte comme 
des malfaiteurs mais on n’ose pas. ... Ah! si Laffitte voulait nous laisser 
la bride sur le cou, comme on s’amuserait!’’” The following month Zola 
sounded a note of disillusionment in a letter to Céard: “Le Voltaire me 
parait de plus en plus gris. C’est une feuille morte, et ils vont manger leur 
argent plus vite encore que je ne le croyais. Quant 4 nous, nous n’avons 
qu’aé tacher d’y garder un pied, si petite qu’on nous y fasse une place.’ 
In October we find Huysmans once more inveighing against Laffitte, ‘ce 
falot personnage,’’ who had presented him with a packet of press-cuttings 
about Zola in various languages, requesting him to use them as the basis for 
an article on Zola’s European reputation; Huysmans was no linguist, and 
the job was eventually farmed out to Alexis.!® Zola’s relations with Laffitte 
deteriorated rapidly during the ensuing twelvemonth, and a crisis was 
reached when Laffitte raised objections to two of his articles and then 
published a note in Le Voltaire announcing that the newspaper’s connexion 
with Zola was severed. Zola sent Laffitte an indignant protest, which he 
printed on 8 Sept. 1880 together with an angry editorial justifying the 
action he had taken. 

In this leader the most significant accusation the editor made was that 
Zola was not providing the regular theatre column that subscribers looked 
for. “Que de fois je vous ai dit combien je trouvais votre critique théAtrale 
insuffisante pour le lecteur, vous qui n’assistiez aux premiéres représenta- 
tions que par hasard et n’en parliez, la plupart du temps, que par oui-dire 
ou qui n’en parliez pas du tout!’’ It must be admitted that there was some 
ground for these complaints. Zola, living outside Paris, used to rely on Céard 

14. This article was not reprinted in either of the volumes of dramatic criticism. 
The significance of Volpone as a major source of Zola’s comedy Les Héritiers Ra- 
bourdin was acknowledged by Zola himself in the preface he wrote for the published 
play (dated 1 Dec. 1874). Cf. G. W. Whiting, ‘‘Volpone, Herr von Fuchs and Les Héri- 


tiers Rabourdin,’’ PMLA, XLVI (1931), 605-607, and my Emile Zola (Oxford, 1953), 
p. 246. 
15. Letter of 17 May 1879: Correspondance, Bernouard edition, p. 528. 
16. Cf. Robert Baldick, The Life of J.-K. Huysmans (Oxford, 1955), pp. 46-48. 
17. Huysmans, Lettres inédites d Emile Zola (ed. P. Lambert, Geneva, 1953), p. 23. 
18. Letter of 19 June 1879: Correspondance, p. 530. 
19. Whose article-series, entitled, ‘‘Emile Zola a ]’étranger,’’ was published in 
Le Voltaire, 30 Oct., 1, 4, 6, 10, 26 Nov. 1879. 
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to go to first nights and provide him with reports, on the strength of which 
he wrote his “revue dramatique.’’° Furthermore, as time went on Zola 
used his column increasingly as a “tribune” without reference to plays 
being currently shown. He had less excuse for taking this liberty than he 
did when he was writing for Le Bien Public, since Le Voltaire published at 
fairly frequent intervals, under the heading ‘‘Etudes littéraires,”’ whatever 
essays on literary subjects he chose to send; they were all fairly lengthy 
studies which had already appeared in Vestnik Evropy and were subse- 
quently reprinted in one or other of the critical works.*! In addition Le 
Voltaire serialized one of his novels” and published an occasional short 
story,” while in 1880 he was allowed to review the annual art-collection.™ 
Zola could certainly not claim that he was ever denied a full and free expres- 
sion of his views while he was working for Le Voltaire. 

Disregarding those articles of a non-theatrical nature included in the 
“Revue dramatique et littéraire” that can be read in the published works 
of criticism, we are left with ten which have never been reprinted and are, 
one suspects, virtually unknown to Zola’s present-day critics. Of these, 
two” have some interest for the biographer of Zola and, perhaps, for stu- 
dents of the history of French pedagogy: they contain Zola’s personal rec- 
ollections of the Collége d’Aix and the Lycée St. Louis, and corroborate 
what Alexis had to say about Zola’s schooldays®* without adding anything 
of real significance; still, Zola’s insistence in the first of them on the bad 
food served to the Aixois boarders and their lack of discipline suggests that 
the story Le Grand Michu in the Nouveaux Contes d Ninon may owe some- 
thing to fact. A further article, on Albin Valabrégue’s Clairvin pére et fils,” 
has a similar biographical interest, since Zola digresses to evoke the figure 
of Albin’s cousin Antony Valabrégue, a young Aixois who came to Paris 
during the period when Zola was working at Hachette’s and with whom he 
went for long walks, so he tells us, ‘‘sur les quais, jusqu’a |’Esplanade des 
Invalides, tous deux enfoncés dans des théories littéraires, dans des dis- 
cussions qui nous ramenaient au quartier par les boulevards extérieurs, 
sans que nous ayons eu seulement conscience du chemin parcouru.” 

20. Auriant, La Véritable Histoire de Nana (Paris, 1942), p. 55. 

21. ‘‘George Sand,’’ 8-14 March 1879 (Documents littéraires); ‘‘Victor Hugo,”’ 
30 March-4 Apr. 1879 (ibid.); ‘‘Lettre A la jeunesse,’’ 17-21 May 1879 (Le Roman er- 
périmental); ‘‘Le Roman expérimental,’’ 16-20 Oct. 1879 (ibid.); ‘“‘Sainte-Beuve,”’ 


10-14 March 1880 (Documents littéraires); ‘‘Gustave Flaubert,’’ 12-17 May 1880 
(Les Romanciers naturalistes); ‘“‘L’Argent dans la littérature,’’ 23-30 July 1880 (Le 
Roman expérimental). 

22. Nana, 16 Oct. 1879-4 Feb. 1880, with interruptions from 2 to 6 December and 
20 to 23 January. 

23. ‘‘La Mort d’Olivier Bécaille,’’ 30 Apr.-5 May 1879 (Nais Micoulin); ‘“‘La Féte 
a Coqueville,”’ 12-18 May 1880 (Le Capitaine Burle); ‘‘L’Inondation,’’ 26-31 Aug. 
1880 (ibid.). 

24. ‘“‘Le Naturalisme au Salon,’ Le Voltaire, 18-22 June 1880. 

25. Le Voltaire, 12, 19 Aug. 1879. 

26. Paul Alexis, Emile Zola, notes d’un ami (Paris, 1882), chaps. II, III. 

27. Le Voltaire, 29 June 1880. 
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Two more articles, written a little before the break with Laffitte, deserve 
mention, though they raise no literary issues. In the first”® Zola deplores the 
false pathos worked up by certain newspapermen over the fate of some 
Jesuits expelled by government action from a religious house in Paris. In the 
second”® he discusses the ideas put forward in a recent book (Les Deux 
Républiques) by Edouard Portalis; Zola takes the opportunity to clarify 
his earlier statement ‘“‘la République sera naturaliste ou elle ne sera pas,”’ 
and argues in favour of allowing policy-makers to be guided by trial and 
error instead of requiring that they should conform to predetermined prin- 
ciples — he would, perhaps, have been more favorably impressed by the 
British than by the American constitution, had he studied either. These 
two articles provide useful pointers to the general orientation of Zola’s 
views on Church and State at this phase of his life. 

There remain five articles of purely literary criticism, of which the most 
important is undoubtedly that dealing with Flaubert’s L’Education senti- 
mentale. It was published in Le Voltaire on 9 Dec. 1879, having appeared on 
28 November in another newspaper, La Tribune, where Flaubert read it. 
He wrote a letter of almost coy gratitude to Zola: “Inutile de poser, n’est-ce 
pas? ou de faire semblant de ne pas l’avoir lu, quand, au contraire, je /’ai 
lu trois fois! La pudeur seule m’a empéché d’en faire part 4 ma cuisiniére. 
Du reste, elle ne |’eQt pas compris.’’*° 

Zola wrote this appreciation to mark the issue of the second edition of 
L’ Education sentimentale ten years after its first appearance. In 1869 the 
novel had been coldly received, partly because it was a difficult and de- 
pressing book, partly because the political turmoil of the last year of the 
Second Empire hurt its circulation.“ In the intervening ten years there 
had been no revision of opinion, so that Zola could truthfully note: “elle 
n’est certainement lue que par des fidéles, des amoureux littéraires qui se 
sont fait une religion A part.’’ What is surprising is that Zola himself should 
have been one of those “‘fidéles.’”’ His long essay on Flaubert written for 
Vestnik Evropy in November 1875 and republished in Les Romanciers 
naturalistes mentions the work, but with nothing like the same enthusiasm 
as that manifested in the Voltaire article: it is praised chiefly for its ac- 
curacy as a historical novel, and Zola remarks on its apparent lack of com- 
position and the insignificance of the characters; it is however accorded 
far less attention and analyzed in far less detail than Madame Bovary. Yet 

28. Ibid., 6 July 1880. 

29. Ibid., 20 July 1880. This article was preceded by an editorial note, apologizing 
for the fact that ‘‘M. Zola sort aujourd’hui quelque peu de son cadre dramatique et 


littéraire,’’ and disclaming all responsibility for the views of ‘‘notre éminent colla- 
borateur.”’ 

30. Letter dated 3 Dec. 1879: Correspondance (Conard edition), VIII, 329. 

31. Cf. René Dumesnil, ‘‘L’Education sentimentale’”’ de Gustave Flaubert (Paris, 
1936) ; the author gives, in a chapter on “‘L’Education sentimentale dans la littérature 
et devant l’opinion,”’ a representative selection of press-criticisms of the time, with- 
out, however, quoting from the article of Zola under discussion. 
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in the Voltaire article Zola declares: ‘“Toutes les fois qu’un besoin me prend 
de lire quelques pages de Flaubert — et c’est 1A un de mes besoins fré- 
quents — je vais droit 4 l’Education sentimentale. J’ouvre le livre n’importe 
ou, je suis satisfait. C’est une curiosité sans cesse éveillée chez moi pour 
cette ceuvre, c’est un intérét que je ne peux épuiser.”’ It is of course pos- 
sible that, writing his earlier article for a foreign public, Zola felt under 
compulsion to make more of the more popular novel and neglect Flaubert’s 
later work which might not have penetrated into those remote confines. 
But it is also possible that his eyes had been opened to the merits of L’Edu- 
cation sentimentale by his younger friends. For the ‘book was a favorite 
among some of those who used to visit his house on Thursdays, in the Rue 
de Bruxelles. Céard is said to have committed it to memory in its entirety; 
he wrote to Zola, after reading his article in Le Voltaire: “Je me rappelle 
le grand coup que [L’Education sentimentale] m’a porté alors que je la dé- 
couvris en décembre 1874. Certaines de mes amitiés sont venues unique- 
ment de 1a: les plus littéraires et les plus solides.””** Huysmans characterized 
it in 1883 as “‘le chef-d’ceuvre du roman moderne,’ reinforcing this qualifi- 
cation twenty years later: “un chef-d’ceuvre qui a été beaucoup plus que 
VAssommoir le parangon du naturalisme....Ce roman était, pour nous 
tous, ‘des Sotrées de Médan,’ une véritable bible.’”™ 

The reasons Zola gives for his high opinion of L’Education sentimentale 
are, however, both genuine and cogent. He found in Flaubert’s novel a 


quality that he would have dearly loved to instil into his own novels, but 
which his artistic temperament debarred him from introducing. He was 
sadly conscious that he could never so tame his sense of the colorfulness 
of life as to render “le gris de l’existence quotidienne” as faithfully as 
Flaubert. Truthfulness, after which he strove in Les Rougon-Macquart, 
but which seemed perpetually to elude him, had been captured here and 
only here. 


A mon sens, tous nos livres, que nous croyons vrais, sont 4 cété de celui-ci des 
ceuvres romantiques, des opéras arrangés pour le spectacle et la musique. Lui seul 
a le développement large de la vie, sans que jamais |’effet soit exagéré en vue d’un 
agrandissement de l’easemble. ...Tous nos romans sont des poémes 4 cété de 
celui-la; il a beau traiter d’une grande passion inassouvie, de cet amour de Frédéric 
pour Mme Arnoux, si pur, si profond; il ne ment jamais, il dit les choses et rien 
au dela des choses; tandis que nous autres, pour augmenter nos effets, mettre nos 
personnages en lumiére, enlever une finale 4 grand orchestre, nous allons trés 
souvent plus loin que les choses. Cela m’a frappé jusque dans les petits détails. 
Jamais nous n’aurions osé briser ainsi une analyse en morceaux, détruire les grands 
ensembles par un continuel retour des petits épisodes, effacer le livre dans la teinte 
monotone d’une trentaine de personnages également plats, retombant en pleine 

32. Letter dated 10 Dec. 1879: quoted by C. A. Burns, ‘‘Henry Céard and his rela- 
tions with Flaubert and Zola,’’ French Studies, VI (1952), 311. 


33. L’Art moderne (Crés edition), p. 139. 
34. Preface (1903) to A Rebours. 
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médiocrité aprés chaque tentative d’énergie virile. Voila le modéle du roman natura- 
liste, cela est hors de doute pour moi. On n’ira pas plus loin dans la vérité vraie, je 
parle de cette vérité terre 4 terre, exacte, qui semble étre la négation méme de |’art 
du roman. 


Yet, such is the perversity of artists, the very flatness and drabness for 
which Zola admired L’Education sentimentale was, in the eyes of its author, 
perhaps its fatal flaw. In a letter to Huysmans (Feb./March 1879) Flaubert 
took to task the author of Les Seurs Vatard for imitating his own procedure. 
“Tl manque aux ‘Sceurs Vatard,’ comme 4 ‘l’Edu. sentim.,’ la fausseté de 
la perspective! Il n’y a pas progression d’effet. Le lecteur, A la fin du livre, 
garde l’impression qu’il avait dés le début. L’art n’est pas la réalité.’’** 
And he seems to have been implying the same thing when he demon- 
strated to Céard why his novel had been so unpopular. 


—C’est un livre condamné, mon bon ami, parce qu’il ne fait pas ¢a . . . 

Et, joignant ses mains longues et élégantes dans leur robustesse, il simula une 
construction en pyramide. 

-—Le public veut des ceuvres qui exaltent ses illusions, tandis que l’Education 
sentimentale . . . 

Il renversa ses grandes mains, fit le geste que tous ses réves renversés tombaient 
dans un trou sans espoir.** 


Of Hippolyte Taine Zola might have said what Baudelaire did of Poe: 
“lil m’a] appris 4 raisonner,” and hence a special interest attaches to the 
Voltaire article of 23 Jan. 1880 which contains an assessment of Taine’s 
value as a critic, in particular his value to Zola himself. It has an additional 
title to attention since it was, as far as we have been able to ascertain, the 
last of the long series of pronouncements by Zola about Taine which started 
in 1866. There can be no question of giving here an exhaustive account 
of the fluctuations in his attitude towards the critic, which in any case 
have been patchily studied already.* It must suffice to say that, after a 
preliminary burst of enthusiasm, Zola’s original hopes that Taine would 
prove the talented apologist of naturalism were dashed, and gradually his 
respect for his elder’s capacities waned. The article with which we are con- 


35. Correspondance, VIII, 224. 

36. René Descharmes et René Dumesnil, Autour de Flaubert (Paris, 1912), II, 
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Taine,”’ ibid., 19 Aug. 1866; ‘‘Ippolit Taine i ego novaya kniga o Frantsii,’’ Vestnik 
Evropy, 1876, I, 309-36 (concerning Les Origines de la France contemporaine, vol. I); 
“Ob upadke kritiki vo Frantsii,’? Vestnik Evropy, 1877, II, 861-90 (reproduced in 
Documents littéraires as ‘‘La Critique contemporaine’’); ‘“‘Sainte-Beuve et Taine,”’ 
La Vie Littéraire, 29 March 1877; ‘‘Frantsuzkaya Revolutsiya v knige Taine-a,”’ 
Vestnik Evropy, 1878, V, 389-417; ‘‘La Formule critique appliquée au roman,” Le 
Roman expérimental (originally in Le Voltaire, 27 May 1879). 

38. By F. Doucet, L’Esthétique de Zola et son application a la critique (The Hague, 
1923), pp. 137-38; and by Guy Robert, ‘‘Zola et le classicisme,’’ Revue des Sciences 
Humaines, fase. 49 (1948), 14. 
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cerned was written on the occasion of Taine’s reception into the Académie. 
Zola recalls how deeply impressed he had been by a reading of Taine’s 
earliest works, the clarity of his method, and the fearless originality of his 
judgments; in particular he remembers being delighted by the high valua- 
tion Taine put on Stendhal and Balzac, and by his Histoire de la littérature 
anglaise, ‘“‘o déborde la passion de l’originalité et de la force, ot l’on voit 
& chaque page le critique mettre la vie avant |’art et considérer les ceuvres 
comme les filles vivantes des grands esprits.’’ He admired too the artist in 
Taine (“Il n’avait pas que l’analyse, il avait la couleur, le don d’évocation. 
Ce mathématicien était un peintre.”) and concludes this first part of his 
article by acknowledging that ‘“‘actuellement, malgré les partis pris systéma- 
tiques qu’on peut reprocher 4 M. Taine, la formule de critique apportée 
par lui n’en reste pas moins la seule applicable, celle dont nous nous servons 
tous, en attendant qu’un de nous la précise et |’élargisse encore.” 

Protesting that his admiration for Taine has not diminished, he never- 
theless confesses to feeling less sympathy for him since he has devoted him- 
self to historical researches, a development which Zola calls ‘‘cette désertion 
des questions actuelles’’; he attempts to explain it by referring to the 
critic’s personal temperament (using Taine’s own weapons against him): 
his timidity, his lack of passion, his dislike of brawls, have brought him 
to this aloofness: ‘‘ceci était fatal, l‘homme prudent finit par faire le critique 
pondéré.”” The disappointment in Taine is perfectly apparent as Zola 
continues: 


Nous attendions ....un homme d’audace et de science, qui affirmerait trés haut 
le naturalisme contemporain, qui continuerait la guerre aux théoriciens et aux 
hypocrites, qui serait A la téte de |’évolution moderne. ... En somme, la place 
qu’il devait prendre est restée vide. Nous attendons toujours un critique pour faire 
la lumiére et diriger les intelligences. 


In the event, this hope was never realized. In France at least, no major 
critic arose to defend naturalism against its detractors; the two who might 
have filled the vacant place left, according to Zola, by Taine, Louis Desprez 
and Fmile Hennequin, both died young,** and Zola had no one to rely on 
but himself “pour faire la lumiére et diriger les intelligences.’*° We can 
watch him engaged in this occupation in the three Volfaire articles that 
remain: reviews of Vallés’s Jacques Vingtras (the novel subsequently 
published as L’Enfant), of Maupassant’s Des Vers,® and of Huysmans’ 
Croquis parisiens.® 

39. Desprez, author of L’Evolution naturaliste (1884) died in 1885 after his health 
had been undermined by a term of imprisonment; Hennequin, remembered for his 
Etudes de critique scientifique (1890) was drowned while bathing in the Seine (1889). 

40. Cf. his letter to Jules Troubat, 1 Sept. 1879: “Je ne suis qu’un critique de 
combat, qui déblaie sa route devant lui, puisqu’il n’y a personne pour la déblayer”’ 
(Correspondance, p. 532; my italics). 

41. Le Voltaire, 24 June 1879. 

42. Ibid., 25 May 1880. 

43. Ibid., 15 June 1880. 
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Jules Vallés and Zola had become acquainted as early as 1866, when they 
were both working on the staff of L’Evénement; in the series ‘“‘Livres d’au- 
jourd’hui et de demain” which Zola was contributing to that paper there 
occurs an advance notice of Vallés’s La Rue, brief but favorable: Vallés’s 
talent is ‘fait de verve et d’énergie. Il a pour base des convictions sociales 
trés avancées et trés arrétées. C’est lA le seul terrain vraiment solide sur 
lequel l’auteur bAtit ses ceuvres . . .’’* However, Vallés’s “‘advanced social 
convictions” led him to intervene actively in the Commune of 1871, and 
when the rising was crushed he was driven into exile. Finding himself short 
of money while in England, he wrote Zola several letters in 1876 and 1877, 
asking whether he could find him a position as London correspondent to 
Vestnik Evropy or some other Russian periodical.*® In one of his letters, 
Vallés remarked: ‘‘Vous n’étes pas de ceux qui ont peur d’écrire aux vain- 
cus,” and it is striking how sharply Zola takes him up: “I! n’est pas question 
de vainqueurs ni de vaincus, car je ne vois en vous qu’un écrivain de talent, 
et je regrette beaucoup votre absence, qui nous prive d’un combattant 
dans notre combat littéraire.” Eventually, through the good offices of 
Turgenev, Zola secured for Vallés the assignment of political and literary 
correspondent to Slovo. It was thanks to Zola too that Laffitte accepted 
from Vallés an article-series, entitled ‘“Notes d’un absent,” for Le Voltaire; 
these articles included three, in December 1878, written to champion Zola 
in the storm caused by his outspoken comments on a number of contempo- 
rary novelists.‘* Here we notice Vallés’s transparent attempts to equate 
Zola’s critical independence with his own political refractoriness: Zola he 
describes as “un rouge en littérature, un communard de la plume,’ and 
suggests that “il y a fraternité muette entre tous ceux qui se révoltent au 
nom d’une conviction, insurgés du roman ou vaincus de l’histoire.’’* 
Perhaps a certain annoyance at this insistence that his writings were sub- 
versive is responsible for the note of impatience in the review of Jacques 
Vingtras; while Zola gives high marks to the novel (‘‘Les ceuvres de cette 
puissance sont rares. Lorsqu’il en parait une, il faut qu’elle soit mise dans 
toutes les mains’’), he nevertheless concludes by asking Vallés why he has 
been wasting his time in sterile political controversy. And as though this 
thrust were not sufficient, Zola only two years later repeated the reproach 
that Vallés was concerning himself with political agitation to the detriment 
of his literary activity.** Vallés riposted by twitting the naturalists for 

44. L’Evénement, 26 June 1866. 

45. These letters have been published by Alexandre Zévaés, ‘‘Une Correspondance 
Zola-Vallés,’’ Commune, no. 53 (1938), 553-63. 

46. ‘“‘Kharakteristiki sovremennogo frantsuzkogo romana,”’’ Vestnik Evropy, Sep- 
tember 1879; an abridged version appeared in the Swiss Bibliotheque Universelle in 
October, and was denounced in Le Figaro, 15 December (‘‘Zola critique, par Un 
Romancier’’). In reply, Zola published his essay in full in the same paper, 22 De- 
cember. The text appeared also in Les Romanciers naturalistes under the heading 
‘‘Les Romanciers contemporains.”’ 

47. Le Voltaire, 26 Dec. 1878. 


48. ‘‘Souveraineté des lettres,”’ Le #igaro, 30 May 1881; reprinted in Une Campagne 
(Bernouard edition), pp. 253-60. 
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their affectation of disinterested impartiality, and a lively controversy 
raged, in the early eighties, between Vallés and his devoted companion 
Sévérine on the one hand, and Alexis as the spokesman of the naturalists 
on the other.*® 

As a guide to literature, Zola was trustworthy only on his own ground: 
most illuminating when writing of his fellow novelists, abounding in sound 
common sense when treating of the theatre, but apt to make the most ludi- 
crous misjudgments whenever he discussed the poets. His obiter dicta on 
this subject might furnish the elements of a damning softisier. Baudelaire 
“ne fut point un créateur. Il avait l’haleine courte, et si son imagination 
s’emportait en audaces étranges, elle était singulitrement peu féconde”’;*° 
Verlaine was “une victime de Baudelaire,’’*' and Mallarmé — who yet 
had some claim to Zola’s goodwill — one in whom “‘toute la folie de la 
forme a éclaté.” Zola never seems to have recognized the renascence of 
French poetry brought about by the Symbolists, while the Parnassians 
displeased him by their obstinate refusal to take cognizance of contempo- 
rary life — Coppée, precisely because he did not share this olympian in- 
difference, found grace before Zola. So did Maupassant; but the praise 
bestowed on Des Vers was no doubt prompted too by the fact that Maupas- 
sant was Flaubert’s protégé and still considered as one of Zola’s inner 
circle. The quality Zola most admired — judging from this review — in 
this first and unique collection of verse by the future confeur, was its au- 
dacity: Zola welcomed all allies in the war against Grundyism in which the 
outery against L’Assommoir and Nana had plunged him. And so this rather 
shallow sensualist, obsessed by 


Les rondeurs de la croupe et les rondeurs des seins 


which, practically speaking, is all Maupassant reveals of himself in Des 
Vers, is proclaimed “un homme, un sensitif, un passionné qui se donne tout 
entier, quitte 4 scandaliser un peu son monde” and (in the last line of the 
review) “certainement un des premiers poétes qui aideront A |’évolution 
nouvelle.”’ Perhaps Zola realized the temerity of this prophecy when, a year 
later, he decided not to include this article in his published critical works; 
or perhaps Maupassant’s failure to repay Zola’s encomium with like adula- 
tion was rankling. 

Huysmans, another “médaniste,”’ had given no such offence, and that 
Zola should have resolved against reprinting his review of Croquis parisiens 
is as mucha mystery as his failure to arrange for the article on L’ Education 
sentimentale to go down to posterity. Huysmans is extolled particularly as 


un virtuose de la langue, et un des plus hardis, des plus imprévus, des plus intenses. 
Il a écrit des pages oi grouillent toutes les kermesses de Rubens avec un déborde- 


49. An account of it has been given by Gaston Gille, Jules Vallés (Paris, 1941) 
pp. 353-60. 

50. Le Gaulois, 10 Jan. 1869. 

51. Documents littéraires (Bernouard edition), pp. 140-41. 

52. Ibid., p. 141. 
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ment de vie, des empAtements de couleurs, des curiosités de dessin qui en font des 
pages absolument originales, telles qu’on n’en trouve pas ailleurs. 


Huysmans’ letter to Zola acknowledging this friendly review has recently 
been published ;** the writer was especially grateful to Zola for praising a 
passage entitled ‘‘Le Gousset”’ which had revolted most other critics. Here, 
as in the Maupassant article, Zola’s defence of this baroque fantasia on 
the differing scents of women’s armpits can be construed as self-vindication 
on the part of the novelist whose description of the odors afloat in Gervaise’s 
laundry-shop had evoked such violent adverse comment a year or two 
previously. 

This survey has not taken into account articles of dramatic criticism 
published in Le Bien Public and Le Voltaire and not subsequently in either 
Nos Auteurs dramatiques or Le Naturalisme au thédtre; they have been 
deliberately excluded, as being of altogether minor interest.** The remain- 
ing articles, of which our examination is now complete, serve to advance to 
some extent our knowledge of Zola’s likes and dislikes in literary matters, 
while a few afford glimpses of the writer’s imperfectly documented earlier 
days, and of ideas, characters and themes fermenting within him, destined 
to take shape in future works. With the possible exception of the article on 
L’ Education sentimentale, none of them could count as landmarks in the 
history of French literary criticism, and taken as a whole they will provoke 
no fundamental revision of the prevalent view of Zola the critic. Let us 
admit that Zola’s journalism has neither the fascination of Stendhal’s 
Courrier anglais nor the polish of Anatole France’s Vie littéraire; even so, 
his newspaper contributions deserve the attention of the present-day 
student of Zola and his period if for no other reason than that, as we have 
tried to show, they constitute a most valuable set of documents pour servir. 


University College of Leicester 


53. Huysmans, Lettres inédites 4 Emile Zola, letter XV. 

54. However, students of Zola’s theatre criticism may be interested to know which 
play reviews in the two newspapers were not republished in the volumes mentioned. 
The dates of such articles are as follows: Le Bien Public, 22 May, 5, 19 June, 10 July, 
28 Aug., 11 Sept., 16, 23 Oct. 1876; 8, 15 Jan., 14, 28 May, 19 Nov., 24, 31 Dec. 1877; 
1, 29 Apr. 1878; Le Voltaire, 9 July, 10, 17 Sept., 26 Nov., 3, 17 Dec. 1878; 21, 28 Jan., 
25 Feb., 18 March, | Apr., 15 July, 2, 16, 23 Sept., 30 Dec. 1879; 3, 17 Feb., 23 March, 
20 Apr. 1880. 
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Sur la genése de la Chanson de Roland. Essai critique. Par Maurice Del- 
bouille. Bruxelles: Palais des Académies, 1954. Pp. xiv + 169. 

La Chanson de Roland. Par P. Le Gentil. Paris: Hatier-Boivin, 1955. Pp. 
191. 

La Chanson de geste: Essai sur l’art épique des jongleurs. Par Jean Rychner. 

Genéve: Librairie Droz; Lille: Librairie Giard, 1955. Pp. 174. 


Professor Delbouille’s critical essay was inspired by a number of recent 
studies concerning the Roland, but more particularly by the thesis of his 
pupil Jules Horrent.' He objects at all points to Horrent’s hypothesis that 
the Oxford manuscript presents an Anglicized Roland and that certain of 
its divergent readings resulted from intentional changes made by a ‘“‘rema- 
nieur.”” Professor Delbouille believes these to stem from accidental errors 
on the part of inattentive scribes. In the famous passage where Ganelon is 
designated for the embassy, Horrent had explained O’s displacement of 
several verses as a deliberate bringing together of the ‘‘parastre’’ passages 
in order to heighten the dramatic effect, whereas Professor Delbouille sees 
here an accidental jump from one stanza in a-e to another in a-e. Both 
reject O’s stanza order in the scene where Roland refuses to blow his horn, 
but here again a scribal “bourdon”’ occasioned by the fact that both stanzas 
LXXXIV and LXXXV begin with Cumpainz Rollant is a sufficient explana- 
tion. Horrent explained the displacement of the Abisme episode on artistic 
grounds, but Professor Delbouille relates this problem to that of the flight 
of Margariz, and finds his clues in a jump from one laisse in 0 to another 
in 0, plus the fact that units of twenty-two verses appear to be involved. 
His complex solution merits careful study. He would not attribute O’s 
failure to describe the flight of Marsile (after stanza CXLI) to a phobia 
against flights, but to a simple scribal omission. Less conservative than 
Bédier, Professor Delbouille is more so than his pupil, and wisely looks 
first for the mechanical error to explain O’s discrepancies. 

On the central issue of the authenticity of the Baligant episode, Professor 
Delbouille is again conservative, and in fact presents more evidence in its 
defence. After demonstrating the weakness of the argument based on differ- 
ences in vocabulary, he points out that assonances tend to remain constant, 
and that hemistich formulas are repeated throughout the Roland. Where 
these differ from those of the Chanson de Guillaume, the same difference 
holds for the Baligant. Nor does average stanza length show an appreciable 
change, if one allows for the normal increase as the poem progresses. The 
change is less marked in the Baligant than in the stanzas added to the V4 
version of the Roland, or in the Rainouard addition to the Guillaume. 


1. La Chanson de Roland dans les littératures frangaise et espagnole au moyen dge, 
reviewed in RR, XLIII, 1, Pp. 57-59. 
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Professor Delbouille would date the original poem as around 1100. Verse 
4002 means “‘A cet endroit prend fin l’histoire que Turold rapporte dans 
ce poeme.” Thus Turoldus, despite the Latin form, is not the author of the 
source, but is the poet who relates (decline) the story (geste). He ventures 
the opinion that the poet came from the region between Paris and Orléans 
in the vicinity of Chartres (p. 96). 

Part II has three studies devoted to the prehistory of the Roland. Like 
many recent workers in this field, Professor Delbouille admits the proba- 
bility of “un écrit plus ancien.” He believes that the fortitudo-sapientia 
topos gave rise to an Olivarius from west-central France as a companion 
to Roland (praefectus limitis britannici) by the second quarter of the 
eleventh century, and argues at length against the theory that this “‘lé- 
gende” originated in the Midi. He disagrees with M. André Burger’s 
arguments that epics prior to 1100 must have been written in Latin, since 
neither a work in Latin nor local legends could explain the great success 
and the extension of the Roland theme: 


Avant Turold, un autre poéte plus ancien, non moins heureux que lui si l’on juge 
par l’accueil fait 4 son ceuvre, a créé le “mythe” chrétien et chevaleresque de 
Roncevaux et, par son talent, en a imposé le succés. A cété des baptémes évoqués 
par tant de chartes diverses, il faut considérer comme des effets de ce succés et les 
tombeaux fictifs, et les fausses reliques, et les actes authentiques ou non, et les 
légendes locales, et, si elles ont existé, les ‘‘gestes’’ latines en prose ou en vers, puis, 
au terme du XI® ou au seuil du XIT® siécle, le chef-d’ceuvre de Turold . . . (p. 163). 


Professor Delbouille’s views, here but briefly outlined, clearly represent 
painstaking and, I think, unbiased analysis of several difficult problems 
presented by this ancient masterpiece. 

Professor Le Gentil offers the general public an excellent ‘‘mise au point’”’ 
and a literary appreciation of the Roland. He agrees with Delbouille’s 
dating of the poem, and with his reading of verse 4002. He reserves opinion 
on the place of origin of Turoldus, observing, as have others, that if Turoldus 
is a Norman, his views are not provincial. He too accepts the Baligant as 
authentic, taking note, however, that the episode is ‘moins concis, moins 
dépouillé, moins fondé surtout sur le jeu des mécanismes psychologiques”’ 
and that “On en éprouve d’abord une certaine géne” (p. 112). He reviews 
opinions concerning the Old French epic in general, recognizes a general 
trend against Bédier’s doctrines, weighs carefully not only Bédier’s con- 
victions but also those of Lot, and calls attention to the “traditionalist” 
thesis of Menéndez Pidal: 


Alors que Bédier considére |’ceuvre dans sa structure et date sa naissance du mo- 
ment privilégié oi cette structure a pris forme et signification définitives dans une 
Ame d’artiste, M. Pidal attire notre attention, comme F. Lot, sur le cadre, c’est-a- 
dire sur le travail préparatoire multiforme qui a permis la composition de cette 
ceuvre, si originale soit-elle, en fournissant 4 l’auteur des matériaux, des thémes, 
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des moyens d’expression, voire déja de saisissantes ébauches. Le romaniste espagnol 
insiste aussi trés heureusement sur les transformations dont tant d’ceuvres médié- 
vales, 4 peine nées, ont été l’objet (p. 82). 


Again like Delbouille, he sees back of the Roland a text “selon toute 
vraisemblance roman’ on the Roland-Olivier theme. This is confirmed by 
the note recently discovered by Démaso Alonso (La primitiva épica francesa 
a la luz de una nota emilianense, Madrid, 1954) which, added to clues from 
Professor Aebischer’s study of the Norse texts and to what we already know 
about the Gormont et Isembart and the William of Orange “geste,” allows 
one to envisage “toute une activité épique latente, antérieure au Roland 
d’Oxford et susceptible par conséquent d’en avoir préparé la composition” 
(p. 86). The earlier Roland must have been a composition of considerable 
literary merit, and in existence by 1050. 

However, the extant Oxford Roland is essentially a new poem, a unified 
composition of a creative genius. Professor Le Gentil makes a thorough 
study of its literary merits. He adds seven pages of bibliographical com- 
mentary, which round out a highly recommendable, nowever modest, 
introduction to Roland studies. 

The important trend to be noted in both these essays is a readiness to 
recognize evidence for epic activity earlier than the extant Roland, and, at 
least by implication, the existence of some form of the Roland prior to that 
with the Baligant episode. 

Professor Rychner finds that up to now descriptive analyses of Old 
French epics have neglected the essential conditions of the genre—a genre 
which should be studied as an applied art sung by jongleurs. The special 
requirements of this “littérature orale” have been ascertained by studying 
the practices of the singers of contemporary Serbian epics. 

With these conditions in mind, he analyses nine texts: the Roland, Gor- 
mont et Isembart, Chanson de Guillaume (first 1980 verses), Pélerinage, 
Couronnement de Louis, Charroi de Nimes, Prise d’Orenge, Moniage Guil- 
laume (II), and Raoul de Cambrai (first 5555 verses). These epics, sung to 
their own tunes, are preserved only in written form, often by accident, on 
the periphery of France, in single or fragmentary manuscripts, in variant 
versions truncated or elaborated, all of which suggests that originally epics 
were transmitted orally. When finally written down, they may have been 
recreated, as notably in the case of the Roland. The narratives reveal, 
however, composition by episodes, which could be sung separately. Neither 
jongleurs nor audience were interested in “‘l’unité de couleur, de style, de 
la cohérence narrative d’une ceuvre insaisissable en son entier . . .”’ (p. 47). 

A singable unit would run from one to two thousand lines, so the Péleri- 
nage (870 verses), the Charrot (1486 verses), the Prise (1887 verses), and 
the Guillaume (1980 verses) could each be sung in a single session lasting 
about an hour. But unity of composition is not a factor of length. The only 
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epic with true inner cohesion is the Roland and that only by omitting the 
Baligant: 


La Chanson de Roland me semble avoir été d’abord, comme la Chanson de Guillaume, 
la chanson d’une défaite douloureuse se transformant finalement en victo.re: c’est 
la souffrance qui y domine et y rend le son le plus authentique. Sans i'¢,isode de 
Baligant, la composition du Roland est typiquement dramatique, avec sa montée, 
son point culminant et sa descente; aucune des parties ne se concoit sans les autres: 
c’est une composition nécessaire (p. 40). 


The Roland, Professor Rychner insists, is unique. The Guillaume, also 
tripartite, is built rather typically on repetition with its series of three 
battles. The Prise is even more loosely composed. More complex is the case 
of the Raoul de Cambrai, which is more narrative than dramatic and has 
two parts “sans lien profond.” The composition of the Charroi is “assez 
hétéroclite.” Yet all of these have a fundamental unity of subject matter. 
Not so the Couronnement which, with its four episodes, “‘se compose de 
morceaux assemblés sans nécessité, d’étendue trés inégale, et qui présentent 
d’assez sensibles différences de facture” (p. 45). And if the Moniage Guil- 
laume IT is “un peu moins disparate,’ its four episodes are once again 
assembled without inner necessity. Such loose composition, attributable to 
the conditions of diffusion, obliges the jongleur to tie the parts of his story 
together—he announces what he will sing, recalls what he has sung, etc. 
These linking devices are easily recognizable, and serve an essential pur- 
pose: “‘Rappels, annonces, transitions lient entre elles les différentes parties 
d’un récit et compensent le caractére fragmentaire de la récitation, soit! 
Mais 1a n’est pas |’essentiel. Ces artifices professionnels contribuent A lier, 
en une trinité organique, le jongleur, son récit et son public” (p. 66). 

Perhaps Professor Rychner’s most original contribution is his detailed 
description of the strophic structures. Stanzas, although they may vary in 
length from an eleven line average for the Guillaume to sixty-three for the 
Moniage, have, according to Jacques Chailley, “‘une réalité musicale.” “Le 
dessin musical de la laisse était marqué par un timbre d’intonation et par 
un timbre de conclusion; dans le corps de la laisse, le timbre d’intonation, 
répété, pouvait alterner avec un timbre de développement” (p. 69). Begin- 
ning and concluding verses have characteristic formulas. Linking lines 
(where the first line of a new stanza repeats in part the last line of the pre- 
ceding stanza) are common, and the process may lead to “‘laisses similaires,” 
a technique magnificently developed in the Roland. By use of diagrams, 
Professor Rychner shows to what extent the strophic unit corresponds to 
the narrative unit. For example, in the Roland the stanza is at once a 
narrative, dramatic, and lyric unit; whereas the long stanzas of the Cou- 
ronnement are composite and amorphous. 

A chapter on “Les moyens d’expression: motifs et formules’”’ catalogues 
exhaustively the set incidents that made up the jongleur’s stock in trade. 
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These stereotypes, familiar to anyone who has read extensively in the genre, 
and which made possible such a parody as Audigier, are, once again, a con- 
dition of the genre: “Le métier de jongleur, le chant public, interdisent 
absolument la recherche patiente d’une expression singuliére et originale”’ 
(p. 126). 

All this evidence of “composition par morceaux ou par couches succes- 
sives,” of short songs forming a cluster about a nucleus, provides Professor 
Rychner with a clue to the origins of the epic. Bédier and his disciples went 
too far in their justifiable reaction against the “cantiléne” theory. “Dans 
leurs vues, la Chanson de Roland occupe une place exagérée. Pour elle, 
certes, il est permis de parler du chef-d’ceuvre qui est en méme temps 
principe et fin, de minute sacrée de la création poétique.”’ It was not the 
only epic of its time, nor did it create the genre. A similar preoccupation 
with the epics as literature led to the mistake of tying them in with “la 
tradition savante de |’épopée latine, antique ou carolingienne, comme s’il 
pouvait avoir communauté réelle entre |’Enéide, la Pharsale ou les produc- 
tions artificielles du [X° siécle, et les chants des jongleurs” (pp. 156-157). 
Most critics hesitate to take the epic back of the eleventh century, but the 
lack of texts does not dismay Professor Rychner: “Si des chants épiques 
ont été chantés dés le [X* ou le X° siécle, pourquoi voudrait-on qu’ils eussent 
été écrits?”’ 


Nous nous découvrons donc enclins, et nous avons été amenés par l’analyse descrip- 
tive de nos chansons, 4 supposer derriére les chansons conservées des chants plus 
anciens, probablement plus courts, peut-étre plus proches de l’histoire, qui, remaniés 
par des générations de chanteurs, fourrés d’épisodes nouveaux se rattachant a 
ancien sujet, connu et aimé du public, complétés, retravaillés, mis au gofit du 
jour, remplacés en méme temps que rajeunis, adaptés 4 l’idéologie du temps, par- 
fois créés vraiment 4 nouveau par de puissants poétes, auraient abouti aux chan- 
sons conservées (pp. 157-58). 


Professor Rychner’s study is limited in scope, but surely sound in prin- 
ciple. From evidence within the epics themselves, he finds support for the 
increasingly popular theory of considerable epic activity in the spoken 
language prior to the earliest preserved texts. 


L. P. G. PeckHAM 
Columbia University 


Montaigne’s Discovery of Man: The Humanization of a Humanist. By Don- 
ald M. Frame. New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. viii + 
202. 


Mr. Frame’s book is an important contribution to the understanding of 
Montaigne. In effect, it takes up where Villey’s monumental Sources et 
Evolution des Essais de Montaigne leaves off. The key to the author’s 
method is indicated in the Introduction: ‘“My own feeling is that the notion 
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of an evolving Montaigne is absolutely indispensable to a good under- 
standing of him, but that its usual form does not bring out adequately the 
organic quality of the unfolding of his thought.”’ And, a little further on: 
‘Perhaps a more organic theory would show the unfolding of Montaigne’s 
thought as a progressive liberation from apprehension and tutelage.” In 
other words, Mr. Frame does not reject the concept of an evolution of the 
Essais, but he feels that previous scholars and critics have tended too much 
to treat the various periods of Montaigne’s thought as watertight com- 
partments; a richer insight will be obtained if, while bearing in mind the 
unfolding, we attempt to grasp the organic unity. The correctness of this 
view is, I think, confirmed by Montaigne himself, in Du repentir: “Regardez 
un peu comment s’en porte nostre experience: il n’est personne, s’il s’es- 
coute, qui ne descouvre en soy une forme sienne, une forme maistresse, qui 
luicte contre l’institution, et contre la tempeste des passions qui luy sont 
contraires.”’ 

Mr. Frame’s book does much to show the true nature of Montaigne’s 
“forme sienne’”’ and “forme maistresse.’”” Not the least of its merits is the 
fact that considerable use is made of historical documents, the testimony 
of contemporaries like La Boétie, and other sources which supplement the 
knowledge to be gained directly from the Essais. I feel that previous 
scholars have, in presenting a picture of Montaigne, confined themselves 
too exclusively to internal evidence from his book. But the book, after all, 
tells us mostly about the last third of the man’s life; and Mr. Frame is 
undoubtedly right in pointing out that Montaigne was not always a 
“meditative middle-aged man, reading and writing alone in the tower of 
his manor.”’ Chapter I emphasizes the fact that Montaigne was, until he 
met La Boétie, basically a gay but reflective young hedonist. The influence 
of his great friend for a time turned Montaigne away from his “forme 
sienne,” his “forme maistresse,’’ and oriented him toward stoical human- 
ism. The years from 1563 to 1573, described in the chapter ‘“The Apprehen- 
sive Humanist,” are a time when Montaigne is everywhere confronted by 
the spectacle of pain and death, not only in the bloodshed of the religious 
wars, but also in his own family. The essayist’s retirement is essentially a 
withdrawal from all close human contact so that he may devote himself to 
the preparation for trouble as the only way to freedom from fear. Such 
freedom is the duty of the humanist, and distinguishes him from the com- 
mon herd. Here we begin to perceive Mr. Frame’s conception of Mon- 
taigne’s evolution as a progressive liberation from tutelage and apprehen- 
sion. At this stage, however, Montaigne is a humanist only in a very 
narrow sense, since he thinks of humanism primarily as a means of proving 
his superiority over humanity in general. 

Mr. Frame feels that Montaigne is led into his next phase (“the skeptical 
revolt’’) because of a growing conviction, not only that stoical humanism 
was an aberration in his own development, but that it fails to take into 
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account the fundamental contrariness of man: as a matter of fact, it is 
both un-Christian and un-natural. Like most modern critics, Mr. Frame 
attaches slightly less importance to the Apologie de Raymond Sebond than 
was the fashion in the nineteenth or the early twentieth century; and in 
common with a number of recent scholars, he rejects the idea that it is 
basically antireligious in tone. Nor does he think that this essay actually 
represents a “skeptical crisis’ in its author’s life. Rather, it is to be con- 
sidered as a condemnation of the ancient dogmatic philosophers and their 
follies. Man can rise above humanity only if God helps him; Seneca’s efforts 
to do so through his own efforts are absurd. Mr. Frame sums up this stage 
of the evolution as follows: ‘‘Montaigne’s repudiation is complete. Stoical 
humanism does not lead to happy living. It cannot lead to our rising above 
humanity. Ethically as well as intellectually, for man in general as well as 
for Montaigne personally, it is the wrong road.” 

However, as he develops, Montaigne also tends to minimize (though 
never explicitly to repudiate) the value of Christianity as a way to good- 
ness. In the 1577-80 period, self-study comes to be the great resource, not 
only for achieving happiness, but also for forming the judgment. It is at 
this time also that Montaigne begins to think of himself as the real subject 
of his book. And here it seems to me that Mr. Frame has conceived one of 
the key ideas for understanding Montaigne’s development. The A pologie 
had led to the conclusion that man can have no knowledge; and the essayist 
then made the discovery that “the mechanism of our knowledge is a 
guarantee of happiness as well as of ignorance.’”’ Or, to quote Mr. Frame 
once more, ““The source of our inevitable ignorance is the greatest guarantee 
of our contentment.”’ This new philosophy was then subjected to the deci- 
sive test of Montaigne’s painful illness, and emerged triumphant. The 
experiment was a total success; philosophy, which once meant learning 
how to die, has come to mean learning how to live. From now on: “At the 
heart of Montaigne’s method, his plan, and all his thinking . . . is the urge 
to be natural and avoid artificiality.” Here Mr. Frame has altered the 
sequence of events which had previously been accepted: earlier scholars 
have believed that it was illness which led Montaigne to self-study and the 
experimental method, whereas in this book it is argued convincingly that 
they grew organically, though paradoxically, out of the conclusions of the 
Apologie, even before the stone struck. Montaigne, at the time of the publi- 
cation of his first edition in 1580, has come to believe in “three levels of 
human attitude and conduct: natural simplicity, humanistic art or arti- 
ficiality, and a higher human naturalness that is beyond art.” He also now 
sees that “some of our weaknesses contradict each other or play into the 
hands of our strengths.” This is one more factor which leads him to the 
position which he will maintain for the rest of his days: the enjoyment of 
life is an entirely proper thing; we should accept ourselves as we are. 

At this stage, Mr. Frame feels that Montaigne is in possession of “all 
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his final key ideas but one—that of human solidarity and unity.” The 
essayist is still much struck by the diversity of mankind. “He still feels him- 
self simply an individual, not a member of a homogeneous group; his por- 
trait is still that of an individual and little more.” The essential element 
which is lacking is the discovery of others—and this, in fact, is the title of 
Mr. Frame’s sixth chapter. We now begin to perceive the significance of 
the sub-title of this book: The Humanization of a Humanist. For this 
humanization to be complete, Montaigne must accept not only himself and 
life, but other human beings as well. Paradoxically, when he was most 
“humanistic,” in the sixteenth-century sense of the term, he was the least 
human. This sense of human unity and solidarity Montaigne gained “mainly 
from four experiences: his trip through Germany, Switzerland and Italy; 
the success of his Essays; his two terms as mayor of Bordeaux; and his 
wanderings with his family during the plague.’’ With this interpretation, 
which confirms my own reading of the later essays and the Journal de 
Voyage, I am in whole-hearted agreement. Here again Mr. Frame has 
pointed out how an idea, growing organically out of Montaigne’s mind and 
temperament, has been supported by the test of practical experience. This 
is, of course, one of the basic meanings of the word “essai.’”” Mr. Frame 
summarizes this final step leading to the ‘‘whole man’’ as follows: “His 
revolt against stoical humanism has been supported; he belongs with man- 
kind in general. The humanization of the humanist is complete.” In this 
connection it is significant, as the author points out, that in the later Mon- 
taigne all those words like vulgaire and populaire, which had once been 
terms of opprobrium, become terms of praise. Montaigne accepts with 
pride the fact that he is vulgaire. 

Mr. Frame’s final chapter, “The Whole Man,” is as sound and intelligent 
a presentation of the Montaigne of essays like De l’expérience as I have 
ever read. Much of this has, however, been said before by such writers as 
Villey; and for me the greatest originality in this chapter consists in the 
emphasis on the integration of the personality as the chief task of wisdom. 
In other words, the late Montaigne shows us how to harmonize our limita- 
tions and resources in such a way as to eliminate inner strife and achieve 
psychic harmony. In so doing, Mr. Frame reflects the language of modern 
psycho-therapy; and perhaps it is not too much to suggest that Montaigne 
was a modern psycho-analyst avant la lettre. “For Montaigne self-acceptance 
alone is not enough; a measure of self-improvement is needed.” This is 
indeed the language of the twentieth century; the fact that it is applicable 
to Montaigne is an indication of his permanence. 

The central theme of Mr. Frame’s book is re-stated in his excellent con- 
clusion: ‘“These pages have tried to show as central his need, his quest, and 
his discovery of confidence in man and in life.” In my estimation, this 
work, though relatively short—168 pages—is the most balanced and com- 
prehensive study of Montaigne yet to appear. It is clearly the result of 
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many years’ intelligent and intimate friendship with the essayist. Above 
all, it is fair and honest. Most readers of the essays have tried to distort 
their meaning by forcing Montaigne in the direction of some particular 
predilection or prejudice. Mr. Frame has avoided doing this, and yet has 
succeeded in giving us a new and significant interpretation. It should per- 
haps be added that the style of the book is clear, concise, and expressive; 
the layman as well as the scholar should enjoy it and derive much profit 
from it. Mr. Frame remarks that Montaigne “‘by insisting that humanism 
be broadly humane, ... moved its centre of gravity from the scholar to 
the intelligent man in general.’ These are the very qualities exhibited by 
Mr. Frame. 


IMBRIE BUFFUM 
Yale University 


Aspects de Racine. Suivi de V histoire littéraire d’un couple tragique. Par Jean 
Pommier. Paris: Nizet, 1954. Pp. xxxviii + 465. 

Aspects of Racinian Tragedy. By John C. Lapp. (University of Toronto 
Romance Series, No. 2) Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1955. 
Pp. x + 195. 


Much of the accumulated commentary on Racine has to do with “as- 
pects.” He is reckoned a difficult poet, whose classicism runs deep, but 
businesslike commentators prefer to seek after what is accessible, in re- 
search localized and at times immobilized on the periphery of Racine’s 
works; they appear to consider themselves rewarded with aspects, or facets. 
But in the presence of an art so sustained and intensively unified, modest 
restraint of this sort is out of place. Nothing less than a feeling for the total 
sweep of Racinian tragedy, as in the dynamic critique of a Thierry Maul- 
nier, can be very satisfying. Aspects should be to round out a broad prospect. 

In Professor Pommier’s book of aspects, which brings together, with 
some revisions and accretions, articles and essays already published from 
1943 to 1953, the most tantalizing part is perhaps the table of contents, 
where for certain sets of chapters there are improvised, resounding group 
titles like ‘‘De l’aube au midi,” ““Rayons et ombres au couchant,”’ “Sur les 
deux rives du silence,” and “Langage et poésie,’”’ which seem to promise 
great flights of the critical imagination. But from Dawn to Noon we review 
circumstantial evidence about the relationship of the boy and the man 
Racine to Antoine Le Maitre and Jean Hamon, of Port-Royal; about the 
identity of “la déhanchée,”’ who turns out to be the actress Du Parc; and 
about the reasons for Racine’s silence, the ‘‘chapitre a faire” in all Racinian 
detective lore. The four-chapter sequence on Sunset Shafts and Shadows 
confronts us suddenly with side disquisitions on the life and trials of the 
Comtesse de Grammont, “la grande dame dont |’amitié sérieuse pour 
Racine donne, croyons-nous, le secret des derniéres années du courtisan 
et du chrétien’”’; but Racine himself, for long stretches of time, simply 
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vanishes from sight. On the farther Shore of Silence, where Racine re- 
awakened to poetic creation, Professor Pommier commemorates this event 
by engaging another scholar in a dispute as to possible political allusions 
in Esther and Athalie. 

Each of these questions has its importance, to be sure. Some have been 
discussed previously, and with authority: Henry C. Lancaster, for example, 
showed before the present writer that Racine’s appointment as historiogra- 
pher of the King helps to explain his withdrawal from the stage. Fresh or 
merely restated, every point is here established with veritable virtuosity in 
documentation and debate. Journalese mannerisms unfortunately mar this 
impression somewhat, as when we read: “Car... Mais laissons ici parler 
un témoin direct,” or “[il promet] 4 elle-méme . . . Mais laissons-le parler” 
—suspension without suspense. But what is basically disappointing and 
vexing is that the biography and background material, occupying nearly 
half of the thick volume, was thrown together in an amorphous pile. The 
bodies of facts have little relationship to one another, despite the catchy 
captions, and are not made to have any bearing on the literary values of 
the great plays. 

There are other chapters more directly concerned with Racine at work 
as a creator. “Construction de Phédre,” on the hither Shore of Silence, is a 
study of construction in two senses of the term—the structure of the play 
and the constructing or putting together of elements borrowed from ancient 
and modern sources. It is perhaps Professor Pommier’s strongest offering. 
Also of special quality, chapters on Racine’s language persuasively point 
up the need for expanding and correcting the work already done by Marty- 
Laveaux and Jacques Gabriel Cahen; here we come closer to seeing the 
true nature of the taboos observed by Racine in his choice of words, and 
to opening our eyes to the color and the technical, or familiar, or material, 
or sensuous shades that his vocabulary can take on. There are suggestive 
discussions of “polyvalence” and the “franche jouissance” that Racine 
found “dans la chair, la pulpe des mots” (p. 282). 

But there is still no center of interest, no reason why these chapters 
should be stacked up in their present order. There is no study of Racine’s 
“Poésie,’”’ as announced, but only a slight chapter on versification. A long 
“Histoire littéraire d’un couple tragique” here again reviews the ancient 
and the French works concerned with Phaedra and Hippolytus, presenting 
a double series of portraits with captions often trivial and more snappy 
than accurate, such as “Une Patricienne emballée” and “Un Beau Cava- 
lier.” But Racine’s own two characters, for whom all these forerunners 
might have been expected to serve as prologue, are left out of the proces- 
sion; few buildups could be more anticlimactic. Finally, the most disap- 
pointing chapter of all is perhaps ‘‘Le ‘Crime’ de la reine,” the only one in 
which the author faces directly the question of Tragedy in Racine, or at 
least “‘aspects” of that central problem. He can paint a dark picture of 
Phédre and yet declare himself unable to detect in it any but venial sins. 
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Against every discernible intention of Racine, he clears her of responsibility 
as a “‘victime”’ of Venus, and as a wife deceived by Thésée; she may say of 
her marriage: ‘Mon repos, mon bonheur semblait étre affermi,’’ but what 
of that? “Bonheur assez p4le, puisqu’elle le met aprés son repos’’ (p. 211). 
Is it possible not to see that the very opposite effect, in ascending gradation, 
is produced? The argument never seems to achieve firmness. Now the 
Preface of the play is cited as conclusive evidence, and now rejected as 
suspect. “‘Phédre ou la tragédie de |’expiation,” we read in a surprise conclu- 
sion—expiation, then, of venial sins, and by a victim not responsible for 
them! The point that struggles to emerge here is that Phédre, not knowing 
that Hippolyte is already dead, at the end wishes to make known his inno- 
cence, though she has persecuted him, and to permit his reunion with 
Aricie; she dies to make a brighter day possible for them. But had she not 
resolved to destroy her life before ever becoming aware of his feeling for 
the captive maid? At the moment when she expires, and even before, when 
proclaiming Hippolyte’s innocence, she does know of his death. For the 
alleged act of expiation, besides, the confession without suicide on her part 
would have sufficed. What happens while her life comes to an end and she 
gathers the meaning of her tragedy remains unexplained in these confused 
pages. 

It would not be unfair to say that most of the articles and essays here 
collected did not urgently require to be published anew. Surely, readers of 
Racine had already sufficiently absorbed what knowledge and understand- 
ing these items had had to contribute. The latter had gained from remaining 
scattered, according to their nature, as so many random “‘aspects.’”’ Linked 
and forced together, they are disappointing as a body, like a very incom- 
plete ten-year adventure in criticism. 

The title of Professor Lapp’s work, in the circumstances, is rather un- 
fortunate, for this is no book of “‘aspects” like the other, although it is 
also in part the product of various articles previously brought out. Contrast 
is more in order than comparison. The title of the final chapter, ‘“The 
Essence of Racinian Tragedy,’’ makes a brave promise, such as one rarely 
sees in the most enterprising studies on Racine; much in the other chapters 
and the Conclusion bears on the same subject, and so recurrently in fact 
that diffusion rather than concentration sets in. In chapter I, devoted to 
the Themes, these often are not really themes but elements or modes of 
tragedy. 

The question of time and space is lifted out of the realm of worn doc- 
trine-by-rules and the unities, quite properly, are interpreted as esthetic 
strategy, which by various means condenses the past into the present 
moment and far lands and seas into the visible setting. Professor Lapp is at 
his best as he argues these points, showing especially how ‘‘time is dramatic 
in Racine; his characters are its prisoners, bearing the onus of the past and 
confronting a future that brings catastrophe” (p. 81). 

The relationship between this sense of time and the sense of fatality, 
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perhaps, could have been more explicitly brought out, as in Professor 
Georges Poulet’s Etudes sur le temps humain. Fate, a crucial problem for 
any theorist of tragedy, is here strangely skirted as a topic of discussion; 
it is introduced only in passing, in phrases like “‘the pull of fate” or ‘“‘play- 
things of destiny.’’ The ultimate significance of expanding time and space 
lies elsewhere: that ‘‘the obsessive past . . . should, in all its glory and awe- 
someness, take such precedence over the frenzied and passionate present 
of the play itself, underlines the theme of the disintegration of the hero” 
(p. 45). This takes place, presumably, in an early play like Andromaque. 
Something analogous occurs within the framework of space but apparently 

-that is a first difficulty—not so early; from Andromaque to Bajazet 
Racine would seem in varying degrees to have limited the scene of action 
and from Mithridate on to have broadened the expanse. Conceivably, a 
poet could simultaneously contract space and expand time, as much as he 
pleased. But there is something askew in this picture of Racine, for with the 
initial contraction of space does come, as Professor Lapp recognizes, a 
‘claustrophobic effect’’: do not lines such as “‘Nos vaisseaux sont tout 
préts, et le vent nous appelle,” then, break through even in Andromaque 
like an urge toward outlying spaces and, psychically as it were, extend the 
setting powerfully, before Mithridate? Why, moreover, is it contraction, 
spacewise, that causes claustrophobia, and on the contrary extension, in 
terms of duration, that makes of Racinian characters “prisoners” of time? 
If these characters are ensnared by the time that has passed, are they not 
also held back in the distant regions inhabited in that time past, like 
Andromaque in Troy or Antiochus in “‘l’Orient désert’’?? What especially 
takes the reader by surprise, leaving him lost behind the author, is the 
claim that Racine’s ‘‘conscious restricting of the scene in the earlier plays 
gives prominence to human instrumentality; the reverse is true when the 
area beyond is widened”’ (p. 76). Human instrumentality and stature are 
linked. When the gods’ role is found to grow prominent in /phigénie and 
Phédre, this “stress on divine instrumentality,” like the expanding setting, 
is made to correspond with the tragic character’s “diminishing in stature”’ 
(p. 35). But why does the hero disintegrate, against a widened background 
of time and space? or in the face of divine intervention? These seem to be 
beliefs of great importance to Professor Lapp, but they are never explained 
or justified. One might more easily maintain the contrary thesis, that it is 
when pitted against gods, and the whole universe, and the maledictions of 
all elapsed time that the tragic hero, if truly tragic and not merely pathetic, 
rises to his highest possible stature. What is the exact relationship between 
human instrumentality and stature? There is only a human and no divine 
instrumentality in farce or comedy—who in Le Bourgeois gentilhomme or 
even Le Misanthrope has what may properly be called heroic stature? One 
source of Professor Lapp, evidently, was Paul Bénichou’s Morales du grand 
siécle, which he cites on the theme of Racine’s “‘demolishing” the hero; but 
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there what is successfully demonstrated, in the chapter on ‘La Démolition 
du héros,” is Racine’s destruction of the Cornelian hero, but not of the 
tragic hero. The difference is enormous. 

Many elements of Racinian tragedy are probed with discrimination and 
uncommon felicity: solitude, incommunicability, “the agony and tension 
resulting from the mere placing of characters together,”’ the “electric effect”’ 
of “presence” and “‘constraint,”’ the confrontation of the watched and the 
watchers. Professor Lapp has many a penetrating page on these subjects, 
important but often neglected in routine discussions. Some elements, like 
“reason and passion,” “control and abandon,” or “the control beneath 
which we can yet sense smouldering fires,’”’ are better known, and somewhat 
worn by now; they are matiére de bréviaire in the Racinian canon. Perhaps 
the abandon and the violence could have been described less toughly than 
is done in spots, in the Masson-Forestier tradition; it is excessive to see 
Phédre’s passion as “animality,” or the whole dramatic poem as “the 
mocking of man’s aspirations by malevolent and universal forces” (p. 26). 
It might be fruitful to explore the possibilities of a different interpretation, 
viewing Phédre as a play in which all, from beginning to end, is contrived 
so that the heroine’s dying word could not but be pureté. 

In a new study of Racinian tragedy, one would have expected some 
reference to Professor Eugéne Vinaver’s recent, provocative Racine et la 
poésie tragique. Convincingly, it defines tragic catharsis, in Racine, as that 
which, in arousing pity and fear, tempers these states of our moral being: 
“ce n’est pas nous Oter toute terreur ou toute miséricorde, c’est les ramener 
a un état d’équilibre ot, au lieu d’obscurcir notre vision du vrai, elles 
Vintensifient” (p. 45). This sets Racine among the poets for whom the sense 
of tragedy arises out of an experience of enlightenment, self-recognition, 
and inward rediscovery; it goes deeper than the formula of reason versus 
passion. On his own, or on the basis of some undisclosed source (this work, 
like Professor Pommier’s, offers no bibliography of any kind) Professor 
Lapp has arrived at a very similar insight: the “‘agonizing lucidity”’ with 
which tragic characters face their nature, their impossible position, and 
their will to deceive themselves. But why is this true only of Roxane and 
Phédre? What “compelling difference,” in substance, between these and 
an Hermione? “‘Crois,” she says desperately to Cléone, 


. .. que je n’aime plus. Vante-moi ma victoire. 
Crois que dans son dépit mon cceur est endurci, 
Hélas! et s’il se peut, fais-le-moi croire aussi. 


‘“‘Hélas!” echoes Bérénice, “pour me tromper je fais ce que je puis.” 

If painful self-knowledge is at the heart of Racinian tragedy, it would 
seem possible finally to question the conventional position, defended by 
Professor Lapp, that there is a significant kinship between Racine and 
Euripides. Their affinity, it is argued, is “‘tonal.’’ Yet Sophocles and Racine, 
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it is also argued, are close in the use they make of irony—a tonal resem- 
blance if ever there was one. But this can be carried farther. Karl Reinhardt 
in his Sophokles has drawn attention to the Enthiillungsszene or scene of 
revelation, a resolution of the desire to conceal and the desire to reveal: it 
conveys the meaning of an Oedipus, but would as well unfold the meaning 
of a Phédre. Chiefly on that basis, the important, essential comparison to 
make would be between Sophocles and Racine,! mutandi mutandis. It 
would entail a debate about another, related position of Professor Lapp 
according to which “the Racinian character is hardly tragic in the tradi- 
tional sense that has developed out of neo-Aristotelian theory” (p. 180). 
Sister Marie Philip Haley, among others, has shown in her Racine and the 
“Art poétique” of Boileau that a contrary view may not be difficult to defend. 

Many of these points may remain forever debatable. But there are few 
works in English, or in French, in which “The Essence of Racinian Tragedy” 
claims attention as centrally as here. Professor Lapp compels us to isolate, 
confront, fit together, and adjust many attributes of that elusive essence. 
For such “aspects,”’ no reader will owe him a light debt. 


NATHAN EDELMAN 
Columbia University 


Corpus général des philosophes francais: Auteurs modernes. Tome XLI, I: 
(Ewres philosophiques de Buffon. Texte établi et présenté par Jean 
Piveteau, avec la collaboration de Maurice Fréchet et Charles Bruneau. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1954. Pp. xxxvii + 616. 


Under the directorship of Raymond Bayer, Georges Le Roy, Henri 
Gouhier and René Le Senne, there has been launched in France what, if 
fully realized, should prove to be one of the great publishing ventures of 
the century. 

Proceeding under the principle that the texts of French philosophy are 
still widely dispersed and, in many instances, almost inaccessible, the 
leaders of the enterprise have two main aims in view. The first of these is, 
by gathering together philosophical writings of French thinkers, clearly to 
demonstrate the existence of a French tradition, lofty and sustained, ex- 
tending from the Middle Ages to the present. The second is to open new 
vistas to scholars who have heretofore been only too prone to concentrate 
their attention on some four or five outstanding philosophical figures. 

The “Comité scientifique” of some 25 members including Gaston Bache- 
lard, Georges Davy, Etienne Gilson, René Hubert and René Pintard has 
envisaged the project as comprising three series; the first will cover the 
Middle Ages, and the third the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
second series, already begun, is entitled Corpus général des philosophes 

1. Dr. John A. Stone has presented a very challenging dissertation on Racine and 


Sophocles at Columbia University (1955). It is to be hoped that it will soon be pub- 
lished. i 
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modernes de la renaissance 4 l’éclectisme. Its over-all plan calls for 50 divi- 
sions consisting of from one to several volumes of large format with 500 to 
800 pages each. The first author to be published was Condillac in three 
volumes in 4° and almost 2,000 pages. This was shortly followed by Jean 
Bodin; and now Buffon, first volume of the series on ‘‘Les Naturalistes,”’ is 
also available. 

The procedure here followed, and to be adopted throughout the entire 
Corpus, is as sound as it is effective. A leading authority in the field under 
consideration, in the present instance, Professor Jean Piveteau of the Sor- 
bone, has surrounded himself with a team of well known specialists not 
only to help assemble the work but to make specific contributions of their 
own. M. Piveteau has been most fortunate in enlisting the aid of Mlle 
Suzanne Delorme, Secretary of the “Comité scientifique,” M. Maurice 
Fréchet, M. Charles Bruneau and Mme Genet-Varcin of the Sorbonne, 
outstanding in the fields of mathematics, linguistics and zoology, respec- 
tively, and M. Jacques Roger of the University of Poitiers, certainly one 
of the best informed scholars on Buffon today. 

M. Piveteau’s Introduction is in the grand tradition of Buffon’s life and 
works as laid down in introductory essays before him beginning with 
Condorcet’s, followed by Cuvier’s, Saint-Hilaire’s, Flourens’ and Lanessan’s 
in the nineteenth century, to the sparkling and somewhat shorter ‘‘Préface 
a Buffon” by M. Roger Heim, present director of the Muséum d’Histoire 
Naturelle, in the twentieth. 

In his turn, M. Piveteau presents most of the essential facts of Buffon’s 
life, examines his scientific method, his geological and paleontological con- 
tributions, his cosmogony, his theories on generation, his insights into 
anthropology and a number of other themes characteristic of studies on the 
great natural scientist. And again, the most debated question of all, Buffon’s 
role in the history of transformism, comes up. M. Piveteau carefully scru- 
tinizes the complexities of the problem, weighs the pros and cons, and 
reaches a conclusion somewhat more cautiously conservative than that 
held by many of his contemporaries: “‘Donc, si l’on parle d’un transformisme 
de Buffon, il ne peut s’agir que d’un transformisme limité, caractéristique 
d’une variation conduisant non pas 4 un progrés, mais A une dégénération”’ 
(pp. xxxiii-xxxiv). Such a position, it would seem, is somewhat less generous 
than that of Darwin, for instance, whose tribute to Buffon in ‘An Historical 
Sketch” prefacing The Origin of Species is so well known. And, though M. 
Piveteau’s repeated warning that Buffon’s ideas should be appreciated 
within the framework of eighteenth-century thought may well be respected, 
we are again reminded of Darwin who, in a letter to Huxley, wrote: “I 
have read Buffon: whole passages are laughably like mine” (Life and Letters 
of Darwin, II, 228-29). 

It would be difficult to discuss Buffon at length without mentioning more 
than once Hérault de Séchelle’s provocative little volume, Voyage a Mont- 
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bard, first published in 1785 as Visite a Buffon. M. Piveteau is no exception; 
but he consistently rejects Hérault’s testimony, “la fantaisie d’un jour- 
naliste,” that Buffon admitted trimming his writings to the religious climate 
of the day. Here and elsewhere! he represents Buffon’s religious convictions 
as far more favorable to revealed religion and submissive to its servants 
than is often considered to have been the case. Few would deny that the 
eighteenth century was a period of marked conflict between religion and 
free-thinking. That Buffon was oppressively aware of this is unquestion- 
able, and those who wish to close their eyes to the evidence in the Histoire 
naturelle, may turn, for an expression at least of anticlericalism, to the 
letter to Rousseau on October 13, 1765: “Dieu veuille Calmer vos persecu- 
tions puisqu’il ne veut pas les confondre! j’ai mil fois gemi de votre sort, 
j’ai va avec douleur que vos pretres sont encore plus intolerans plus feroces 
que les notres .. .”” 

The conclusion to M. Piveteau’s Introduction is a model of its kind. 
Buffon’s errors are, for the most part, imputed to the age in which he lived 
as much as to his restless imagination. His place as forerunner in various 
fields of natural science are clearly indicated; and here his originality is most 
visibly evident. Less so is his philosophical thought, now Cartesian, now 
Lockean, now that of a disciple of Leibniz or Newton. Others could have 
been added to the list. But the Introduction has admirably served its pur- 
pose. The interested reader, too, is convinced that “Son ceuvre appartient 
a l’histoire de la pensée,’”’ and looks forward to the texts that lie ahead. 

Short of reading the writings of Buffon in their entirety, it would be 
difficult indeed to get a better idea of the variety, scope and significance of 
the Histoire naturelle than by studying the selection of texts the editors 
have offered. In the first place, all material is reproduced from the almost 
inaccessible edition of the Imprimerie Royale (spurious counterparts are in 
abundance) which far outweighs in authority even those of Flourens and 
Lanessan among the 35-odd editions of the @wvres completes. Of equal im- 
portance is the judicious choice and arrangement of subject matter under 
the broad category, “Buffon naturaliste.’”’ The texts beginning with his early 
Préface (1735) for the translation of Hales’ Vegetable Staticks to the His- 
toire naturelle des minéraux (1786) cover 51 years of the eighteenth-century 
Pliny’s changing views on man and the universe. 

The second, more limited category of texts reveals the naturalist’s very 
real mathematical gifts, and is introduced by Professor Fréchet’s “Buffon 
comme philosophe des mathématiques.”’ Both this article and Buffon’s 
own Essai d’arithmétique morale make fascinating reading, even for the 
layman, presented as we are with Buffon’s famous “probléme de l’aiguille”’ 
and his attempted solution of the still more famous “St. Petersburg Para- 
dox” as, characteristically, he plays the game 2084 times with a child, not 
himself, tossing a coin in the air. In these instances, as with his studies on 


1. Buffon, Publié par le Muséum National d’Histoire Naturelle. 1952. Jean Pive- 
teau, ‘“‘La Pensée religieuse de Buffon,’’ pp. 87-104. 
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other games of chance and those on life expectancy, Buffon was working in 
the field of mathematical probability where he was highly competent. So 
much so, in fact, that D’Alembert, for one, was able to learn from him, 
though Professor Fréchet does not bring this out. M. Fréchet does suggest 
however, as had Edouard Estaunié before him, that Buffon’s mathematical 
abilities were more than a little responsible in making him a singularly 
successful precursor of the great modern financiers and captains of industry. 
How much his mathematical talents may have influenced him in develop- 
ing or rejecting certain of his biological theories on the one hand, and in 
formulating his notions concerning stylistic exactitude on the other, M. 
Fréchet would prefer authorities more competent than he to decide. 

Buffon is perhaps best known to the general public for the Discours sur 
le style. Less known, though, is the story of its genesis. In 1753 Piron, 
chosen to membership in the Académie Francaise, was refused admission 
by the king. Without soliciting the honor, Buffon was elected in his place. 
Having already on two previous occasions expressed himself on the art of 
writing and pressed for time, he found it expedient to draw on this material 
in composing his address of reception. These basic texts are reproduced with 
the Discourse in the present volume under “Buffon écrivain,”’ the whole 
deftly knitted together by Charles Bruneau’s carefully documented ‘Buffon 
et le probléme de la forme.” Like others before him, Professor Bruneau 
accredits Buffon with a distinguished place in the history of the French 
language, and gives what is now the commonly accepted interpretation of 
the celebrated formula, “‘le style est l"homme méme.”’ As Emile Krantz had 
argued as early as 1882 (Essai sur l’esthétique de Descartes, pp. 342-59), this 
is no justification of stylistic individuality but, rather, a defense of the 
concept that style, as distinguished from facts, is the intellectual, imper- 
sonal, universal element in the mind of man as it goes about its business of 
bringing order to ideas, the better to communicate them to others. 

The quite remarkable bibliography which closes this book on Buffon and 
his philosophical works merits special attention. Begun by Mme Genet- 
Varcin and brought to a most successful conclusion by M. Roger, it com- 
prises a catalogue of 1152 manuscripts and publications which bear on the 
subject at hand. Most of the large quantity of manuscripts listed, along 
with their present location, have been examined by M. Roger. A statement 
of their contents, as well as that of the published material, is also included. 
This is an exceptional bibliographical tool, and it is to be wished that the 
example set by these two bibliographers of Buffon will be followed in the 
works of the Corpus gééral yet to appear. 

Judging by the alrendy published Condillac, Jean Bodin and, most re- 
cently, Buffon, the completion of each new volume in this gigantic project 
so auspiciously begun will be greeted with the liveliest interest by all who 
are interested in the history of ideas in France. 

Otis FELLows 
Columbia University 
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Walt Whitman en Hispano América. Por Fernando Alegria. México: Edi- 
ciones Studium, 1954. Pp. 412. 

Hojas de Hierba, versién directa e integra, conforme al texto de la edicién 
definitiva de 1891-92. Por Francisco Alexander. Quito: Casa de la Cul- 
tura ecuatoriana, 1953. Pp. 603. 


The unusual interest shown in the poetry of Whitman in Spanish Amer- 
ica is epitomized in these two recent books. The Chilean writer Fernando 
Alegria, who is now an Assistant Professor of Spanish at the University 
of California, is a disciple of the distinguished American Whitmanist Gay 
W. Allen. Alegria tells us that when he came to the United States his ad- 
miration for Whitman was vague and sentimental, and that under the 
guidance of Professor Allen, he discovered the “man of flesh and blood 
behind the myth he had brought from South America.” This new Whitman, 
then, is the one that he follows throughout Latin America. He divides his 
book into six chapters: a. Biographies of Whitman in Spanish; b. Ars 
Poetica; c. Whitman’s Basic Ideas; d. The Sexual Question; 3. The Influ- 
ence of Whitman in Latin-American Poetry; f. Translation of Leaves of 
Grass. 

Professor Alegria’s work consists of a revaluation of Whitman. He is 
careful to point out the merits and defects of the biographies of Whitman 
written in Latin America: he explains his Ars poetica and expresses un- 
limited admiration for his mysticism. He not only takes exception to Santa- 
yana’s condemnation of Whitman (See /nterpretations of Poetry and Reli- 
gion), but turns the great Harvard esthete’s condemnation against him. 

Professor Alegria analyzes Whitman’s mysticism and pantheism and his 
theory of the organic principle as a foundation of artistic creation. In re- 
gard to the sources of Whitman’s thought Mr. Alegria mentions the follow- 
ing: American transcendentalism: German idealism and oriental mysticism. 
He concludes the chapter with a synthetic exposition of Latin American 
criticism on Whitman’s philosophy. 

In the chapter on Whitman’s influence in Latin American poetry he 
traces a parallelism between the American and Rubén Dario, the greatest 
poet of the continent. Although it is true that Darfo knew Whitman’s 
poetry, I do not believe that he ever followed him; in fact, at times Darfo 
refers to the American with a certain disdain; for instance, in the first line 
of his poem “To Roosevelt”: “It is with Biblical voice or a verse of Walt 
Whitman that one should sing to you, oh Hunter!” The exquisite Latin 
poet could hardly accept the toughness of the American; therefore he 
wrote, “If there is any poetry in our America it exists in times gone by, in 
Palenke and Utatlan, in the legendary Indian, in the sensuous and refined 
Inca, in the great Montezuma of the golden chair. The rest is yours, oh 
democratic Walt Whitman.” 

According to Mr. Alegria, other Spanish American poets imitated Leaves 
of Grass; the Argentineans Lugones and Pedro Palacios (‘“‘Almafuerte’’) ; 
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the Uruguayans Vasseur and Sabat Ercasty; the Peruvians Alberto Hidalgo 
and Parra del Riego; the Chileans Gabriela Mistral, Pablo Neruda, and 
Vicente Huidobro, and many minor poets all over the continent. 

Finally, Mr. Alegria reviews the most important translations of Whit- 
man with a completely fair criterion. 

Professor Alegria’s book is a landmark in the field of Whitman studies 
in Latin America. Few important essays or translations have escaped his 
attention. His task of collecting material in out-of-print books, forgotten 
magazines, and out-of-the-way newspapers is praiseworthy. His objectivity 
in dealing with matters of interpretation, translation, judgment, and taste 
is admirable. He knows Whitman well, and he is a specialist in Latin 
American belles-lettres. 

The volume Hojas de Hierba has the initial merit of being the first com- 
plete version of Leaves of Grass in the Spanish language. In the introduction 
to his book Mr. Alexander—who conceives of Leaves of Grass as au organic 
unit—claims that Whitman had been inadequately known in Spanish 
America because of the fragmentary character of previous translations. 
According to him these are only anthologies, and therefore a complete 
Walt Whitman is not revealed. “‘The translators,’ he writes, “have selected 
those poems which they liked the best and have omitted many of the most 
important and representative compositions. An anthology of Whitman is a 
crime, for Leaves of Grass is an organic whole and, in a sense, only one poem 
of a thousand facets. The mutilation of a poet like Walt Whitman is 
unacceptable.” 

Mr. Alexander, himself a poet, devoted many years to his Herculean 
task. He began his work in New York in 1928 and finished it in 1945. Be- 
sides the poems, we find in this volume the introductions that Whitman 
wrote for his many editions, dated 1855, 1872, 1888, and 1891. The intro- 
ductions are very important documents since they explain Whitman’s 
literary theories, his understanding of human motives, his love of liberty 
and democracy, his scorn for Puritanism, his religious views, and his 
humanitarianism. 

Mr. Alexander’s translations are above all poetical. The beauties of 
rhythm, sentiment, richness of vocabulary, multiplicity of themes, symbols, 
ideals—all have been retained in the Spanish version. This is important 
since without the poetical element a translation is useless. 

Mr. Alexander is consistently accurate. This is no easy job, for, although 
Whitman’s style is characterized by the most elementary enumeration of 
verbs, adjectives, nouns, etc., his syntax is whimsical and unorthodox. His 
“gerunds” are particularly bothersome to the translator. 

Mr. Alexander is a very honest worker. He checks his own temperament 
so as not to interfere with Whitman’s mannerisms, moods, and sensibility, 
so as to maintain the original temperature of his poetry. Mr. Alexander is 
so honest that certain verses which are obscure in English are left obscure 
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in Spanish; lines which are prosaic remain without embellishment; the 
multiple repetitions succeed in their monotony. On the other hand, Whit- 
man’s vigorous breath, his sweeping descriptions, his childish exuberance, 
his plastic sense of the phrase, his panoramic intuition—all this has been 
kept alive in the Spanish translation. 

Walt Whitman’s popularity in Spanish America will grow because of 
these two books. His influence from an esthetic point of view will be health- 
ful in counteracting the baroque tendencies of “avant-garde” poetry im- 
ported from France, but more so in a social and political sense; his demo- 
cratic faith, his undying love of liberty, his civic courage are exemplary to 
the youth of a continent overridden by totalitarian governments. 

At this point a North American might ask: Why the vogue of this write: 
in the Southern part of the continent? The great popularity of Walt Whit- 
man in Latin America is easy to explain. Latin American intellectuals 
accepted immediately as a basis of a democratic society the ideas of the 
French philosophers with special emphasis on the word “Liberty.” Since 
Whitman is essentially a libertarian poet, they saw in him their apostle 
and civic leader. This applies not only to Whitman’s ideas and creeds but 
even to the freedom of his verse. The knowledge of Whitman’s poetry 
coincides chronologically with the introduction of French symbolism in 
Latin America. Here was a new conception of poetry free of all the muddled 
rhetoric of Spanish romanticism. Free verse, sweeping descriptions, bold 
images, constant enumerations, a keen sensibility for detail and objective 
material touched the imagination of the Spanish American reader. If 
Baudelaire and Verlaine had contributed their exquisite cult of poetic 
expression, Walt Whitman’s contribution was to change the trend into a 
more vigorous technique. 

Later on, in the twentieth century, when the inevitable clashes between 
the forces of freedom and totalitarianism took place in Latin America, the 
interest in the social and political philosophy of the author of Leaves of 
Grass was intensified. Such poets as Leén Felipe, Nicol4s Guillén, Sabat 
Ercasty, and Pablo Neruda, have proudly stated that Whitman is their 
guide and master. 

A. Torres-R1o0sEco 
University of California, Berkeley 


Studien zur syntaktischen und stilistischen Hervorhebung im modernen 
Italienisch. Von Carl Theodor Gossen. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1954. 
Pp. 152. 


The author is Privatdozent of Romance Philology at the University of 
Basel, and the work has been published under the auspices of Walter von 
Wartburg, Direktor of the corresponding section of the Veroeffentlich- 
ungen of the Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften. This book attempts 
to ensnare conceptually what is perhaps the most illusive part of language 
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—the affections as expressed by emphasis in syntax and style, and in one 
of the most emphatic languages, Italian. Consciousness of the anticoncep- 
tual character of his material may have led the author to present it in a 
grammatical scheme which, a little monotonously, serves as its rigid frame- 
work. Under the main sections of ““Wiederholung,” ‘““‘Wortstellung,” “‘Prae- 
sentative Wendungen,” “Isolierende Wendungen,” “Elliptischer Aus- 
druck,” ‘‘Exklamation,” there appear in each case the same numerous sub- 
sections. The intention is not to analyse individual styles, but rather le.n- 
guage itself as general style, in so far as it is affective. But the author finds 
his material exclusively in different authors who, presented in a series, lose 
their individuality and help to make up the general style which is the 
book’s object. Charles Bally’s concept of style as the expression of affec- 
tions by language underlies the author’s method (p. 19); and Bally is the 
model also for other basic concepts, such as “‘Ellipse’’ (p. 129) and “‘Seg- 
mentation” (p. 92), under which heading (p. 93, n. 1) is mentioned Wart- 
burg and P. Zumthor’s definition, a more convincing one for this reviewer. 

Gossen’s method is distinguished from other approaches to modern 
Italian, e.g. those of Spitzer and Rohlfs, whom he frequently quotes, by 
the already mentioned fact that he uses literary sources only, not the spoken 
language. ‘‘Volkssprache” and ‘‘Umgangssprache”’ exist in this book as 
limiting concepts only (e.g. pp. 68, 73 f., 89 ff.), while the reader often 
misses spoken material as a counter-illustration. The dramatic style, ac- 
cording to Gossen, is nearer than the style of the novel to spoken language 
(pp. 10, 143); and that may be true for the modern realistic drama from 
which he quotes. He even denies to a certain degree that there exists any- 
thing like a difference between spoken and written language in a linguistic 
environment so strongly influenced by living rhetorical tradition as Italian 
(pp. 73 ff.). The styles of the individual authors appear to have been se- 
lected almost exclusively for statistical ends; e.g., the percentual scarcity 
of ‘‘Doppelung”’ in certain modern authors is explained by the fact that 
this device seems to be “zu familiaer und zu volkstuemlich”’ (p. 19). Caleu- 
lations of frequency appear at the end of each chapter (pp. 51 ff., 82 ff., 
110 ff., ete.). On the other hand, the list of “sources” (‘“Materialien’’) 
consists of only 50 works of different authors (pp. 16 ff.), 29 dramatists, 
15 novelists, and 6 “older texts”; so that the result of the investigation is 
based, in reality, on a very small segment of Italian literature. Those sta- 
tistical résumés—interesting as such—can therefore be accepted as con- 
clusive only within limits; and the whole undertaking vacillates a little 
between individual and general stylistics, and even—as noted hereafter— 
between stylistics and linguistics.’ 

The author’s procedure may be called “synchronic,” in so far as he limits 
himself in general to the last 150 years of the written Italian language, from 

1. In a bibliography of stylistics like the one of H. Hatzfeld (Chapel Hill, 1953) 


the book would belong either under ‘‘Arts of writing and textbooks on stylistics’’ 
(ch. II), or under ‘‘Idiomatology,”’ esp. ‘‘Language characterization’’ (ch. XB). 
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Manzoni to the present. He himself apologizes for “‘a certain deviation 
from an exactly synchronic point of view” (p. 10). But the occasional quo- 
tations from six older authors—from Boccaccio to Goldoni—‘under a 
comparatistic view point” (p. 16) add a diachronic aspect to one or the 
other stylistic phenomena. Perhaps they are used a little arbitrarily at 
times. Among others the position “finite verb plus infinite verb,’’ seems— 
according to Gossen—‘gelehrt”’ in Boccaccio, Cellini (who did not just 
write in “erudite” style), Alfieri; but also in modern authors. Of these 
latter, but not of the older ones, he then gives examples which he calls 
“sicher spontan”—doubtless spontaneous (p. 81 ff.). As in this case, objec- 
tive criteria to justify the qualification of “gelehrt” or “spontan”’ are fre- 
quently lacking; rather the author contents himself with subjective expres- 
sions such as “duerfte,”’ “anmuten,” “sicher” (pp. 68, 81, 82, etc.). In the 
majority of cases there is no criticism at all, but the author wishes to let 
the examples, arranged under their subsections, speak for themselves: 
“it seemed right, in an almost untouched subject like Italian syntax 
and stylistics, .. . to refrain from commenting” (p. 11). But is not comment 
needed most of all when a subject is “untouched’’? Gossen himself can 
serve as counterproof. A rather well known device like the demonstrative 
use of “ecco” (with or without pronoun) is illustrated by almost a page of 
examples and very little comment (p. 115); while the only three examples 
of “guai,’”’ as replacing an elliptic principal clause, are provided with an 
explanatory analysis, and are much more persuasive than the full page 
devoted to “ecco” (p. 136). There are, though, some fine interpretations, 
e.g. pp. 32 ff., 90, 103, 127. 

As there is little attempt to distinguish between popular and literary 
language, so there is not much attempt to distinguish between language 
and style. Most of the phenomena treated are such as to be found also in 
other languages—at least in the Romance languages; and from these the 
not only stylistically but structurally Italian syntagmas such as the dupli- 
cated adjective or adverb (“‘mogio mogio,” pp. 19 ff.), or a type like “‘me 
lo fate il piacere” (pp. 104 ff.). are not explicitly distinguished. Here also 
the book, in my opinion, lacks, in spite of the careful framework, a firm 
conceptual basis. An introduction in which the basic distinction between 
language and style had been established might have improved the arrange- 
ment of the material. 

But here too, there are exceptions. The author insists on the major fre- 
quency of “elliptic” sentences in Italian, compared with French and Ger- 
man (p. 134); or on the “explosive accent and rhythm” of Italian, in which, 
consequently, “the exclamatory sentence . . . plays a notable part” (p. 138); 
or yet again, he shows that Italian better than French can express affections 
without additional lexical material, simply by constructive means like 
word position, isolation, etc. (p. 123). 

Another point: not all the grammatical and stylistic concepts which 
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control the distribution of the material are solid enough in themselves. 
This is especially true for the two neighboring concepts of ‘““(Doppelung”’ 
and “affektische Wiederholung,” according to which the first section of 
part I (pp. 17-36) is subdivided. In spite of the efforts to establish the 
distinction, there are many cases where the attribution of an example is 
not persuasive to the author himself (e.g., p. 18). Would it not be rather 
difficult to prove that any form of repetition in Western languages is in its 
origin other than “affective”? and “emphatic,” from the most elementary 
duplication to the “varied anaphora,” the different kinds of paronomasia, 
the asyndetic and polysyndetic syntagmas? And on the other hand, are not 
all of these forms, not only the simple ones, subject to grammaticalization 
(or, as the author prefers to say, ‘““Automatisierung,” p. 97, etc.) as for 
example the regular anaphora in the sermon style? The “comma” used or 
not used by the individual authors seems here a rather exterior criterion 
(pp. 18, 75, 88 ff., 94, etc.); and “So liegt im Satze...durchaus keine 
mechanische Doppelung, sondern hoechster Affekt vor’ (p. 18) is, once 
more, a subjective impression, not made objectively evident by stylistic 
analysis. 

However the positive result of so much adaptability and immediacy 
which never allow the linguistic and stylistic material to become frozen 
deserves praise. The innumerable quotations are distributed almost always 
with fineness of distinction. Especially interesting are the findings about 
the part of rhythm and intonation in the formation of the emphatic syn- 
tagmas (pp. 66, 136, etc.); the transmission of the emphasis from the 
central concept of a sentence to its introduction (“‘Auftakt” p. 76); the 
difference of accent in the two basic forms of segmentation (pp. 95 ff.); a 
special case of “double segmentation” and the change of one of its forms 
into the opposite, with stylistic consequences (p. 103); the definitions of 
“presentation” and “isolation” (pp. 112, 124); the “affective” difference 
between the syntagmas “in quanto a me” and “per me” (pp. 126 ff.); the 
gradual appearance of the periphrasis with essere in modern Italian—per- 
haps a gallicism (p. 123). The very lack of conceptual objectivity helps to 
change grammatical abstraction into the living presence of the language. 
The reader will close the book with a refreshed impression of the amount 
of phantasy, flexibility and humor which the Italian language has at its 
disposal when expressing affections. 

Uxricu Leo 
University of Toronto 
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L’ Aventure de l’Humanisme européen au Moyen-Age (1V*-XIV® siécle). Par Paul 
Renucci. (Les Classiques de l’Humanisme) Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1953. Pp. 
266. Professor Renucci’s book appeared the year before the much larger work of 
similar theme by R. Bolgar (The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries, Cam- 
bridge, 1954), and has perhaps been overshadowed by it in the English-speaking 
countries. It faces a problem, however, that Bolgar’s book evades. Bolgar follows 
the substantial acceptance of the classical heritage in education, philosophy, law, 
and medicine, with much enlivening detail, but makes little attempt to find causes 
and a tradition on the intellectual level; for him, perhaps as a classicist, the classical 
heritage was always there, ready to be found out and exploited when need—mostly 
economic and social need—arose. Renucci, well-known as a student of Dante, 
thinks, as a student of medieval or modern literature will, in terms of a more au- 
tonomous intellectual tradition, and his problem, therefore, is how to get dialecti- 
cally from the twelfth-century “‘renaissance”’ to scholasticism and from scholasticism 
to Italian humanism. He aims to show in particular that Italian humanism is but 
the prolongation of medieval ‘“‘humanism’’ centred in France, and that Dante stands 
not in a trough between two heights, but at the summit of a single evolution. For 
the purpose, he defines humanism as ‘‘the reconquest of the philosophical, literary, 
and scientific heritage of the ancients”; and he proceeds by narrating the history of 
this reconquest in three readable chapters. 

In a brief review, we may limit ourselves to what seem to be salient points. The 
pattern of medieval classicism was laid in the time of Theodoric by Boethius, 
Cassiodorus, and Fulgentius; the next centuries on the whole lost ground, and even 
the Carolingian period and its aftermath cannot be regarded as a renaissance on the 
basis of a few brilliant but rather isolated individuals. The true revival begins 
about the middle of the eleventh century and is confirmed by the middle of the 
twelfth. Hitherto, metaphysical and ethical requirements had been satisfied by 
dogma, but for the esthetic needs now distinctly felt the pagan Roman writers were 
indispensable. These writers, however, are both artists and moralists, and their 
ethics point to a metaphysical basis; thus the twelfth century was led on from a 
revival of literature to a revival of philosophy (p. 96). This pursuit in the thirteenth 
century repressed the literary revival, reason and abstraction being hostile to the 
concrete nature of literature; or the poets were valued chiefly for the abstract truth 
they were believed allegorically to conceal. Seeking to occupy the same ground as 
dogma, philosophy created a tension only temporarily relaxed by the synthesis of 
Aquinas. This medieval humanism, centred in Paris, was Hellenic in base, and was 
characterized by “une nostalgie du monde dela raison souveraine.”’ But the Aristotle 
reconciled with dogma by Thomas Aquinas showed signs of turning into the Aris- 
totle of Averroism, and in place of the hope of reconciliation the principle of double 
intellection, which circumvents the problem of dogma, seduced many minds. At 
this point, largely from external causes, Paris lost the intellectual leadership to 
Italy, where in the thirteenth century French cultural influence had been ‘‘massive.” 
With Averroism as a philosophical shield (Renucci thinks Petrarch exceptional 
among humanists in opposing Averroism), the Italians, whose national character is 
unmetaphysical, reversed the earlier process of humanism, and retreated from 
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speculation to ethics and rhetoric, thus exchanging the guidance of Athens for that 
of Rome; an esthetic Hellenism would develop only in the sixteenth century, and 
then more in France than in Italy. The nostalgia of Italian humanism was for 
Rome, for magnificence and order and pure beauty in the realm not of thought but 
of life. Dante stands at the turning point, planted in the thirteenth-century syn- 
thesis but announcing the ascendency of literary art. 

In this outline we do no justice to nuances or to the erudition with which Renucci 
unfolds his argument; we merely wish to find the proofs and crucial instances that 
may compel us to see in Italian humanism an extension of the intellectual move- 
ments of the North. Are they forthcoming? Massive as perhaps was the cultural 
influence of France, what specific evidence is there that the characteristic attitudes 
of Italian humanism were included in it? But this is not intended; it is Averroism, 
transmitted from Paris, that allows the practical Italian character to find its own 
way back to ancient morals, politics, and style. Averroism was indeed important, 
but, perhaps significantly, it is here related to Humanism only by guesswork and 
by setting Petrarch aside (p. 157). Could not one as well invoke a general feeling, 
in Germany and in Italy, that scholasticism was bankrupt?—a reaction that might 
be expected to manifest itself first in lands outlying its strongholds. Be that as it 
may, Renucci’s scheme—literature > metaphysics—metaphysics > literature— 
has fixed his attention, surely too exclusively, upon an attempt to prove that the 
last term (fourteenth-century humanism) approximates the first (twelfth-century 
humanism); an aim that is pursued in an unsympathetic tone on the well-worn 
topic that the humanists were not all they thought they were. No one doubts that 
Petrarch and the humanists retain many medieval traits, or indeed that humanism 
rose out of a medieval matrix, but regard must be had to what has been thought 
new in this period. That may be the whole point. Serious account is not taken of 
even so common a view as the one which holds that at least through the twelfth 
century there remained a sense of continuity with the ancient world, and that the 
later Renaissance, losing this, is marked by a sense of distance and a feeling of 
crisis unknown to medieval classicism. One suspects a play on words when a human- 
ist nostalgia for the grandeur of Rome is balanced by an alleged “nostalgia for the 
world of reason” in the thirteenth century; though the general notion that scholasti- 
cism was a kind of “humanism” is, I think, valuable. In short, if the object is to 
show that Italian humanism is merely a prolongation of the medieval intellectual 
movement, merely an ending and not also a beginning, we remain unconvinced— 
all the more when we see that the author mostly ignores the recent work on the 
origins of humanism, as discussed, for example, by E. R. Curtius in Bibliothéque 
d’Humanisme et Renaissance, X (1948), 185-94. Yet his posing of the problem of 
continuity and his search for a perspective have a clarifying and stimulating effect 
that makes his book well worth reading. (James Hurron, Cornell University) 


John of Joinville, The Life of St. Louis. Translated by René Hague. Edited by 
Natalis de Wailly. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1955. Pp. 306. In this volume, the 
third of a series (the Makers of Christendom) published under the general editor- 
ship of Christopher Dawson, René Hague has translated not only the Vie de saint 
Louis, but also Joinville’s Credo, his 1315 letter to Louis X, and the epitaph he 
composed for his great-grandfather, Geoffrey of Joinville. In addition Hague offers 
translations of two documents which deal with Louis IX’s unsuccessful Egyptian 
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campaign: a letter written by Jean Sarrazin, one of the king’s chamberlains, soon 
after the capture of Damietta (1249) and a report, dated August 1250, which Louis, 
then in Acre, sent to the three Estates of his kingdom. 

Hague’s purpose, apparently, has been to present the reader with a Joinville 
that has a modern ring. Without ever lapsing into the colloquial, he has rendered 
his Old-French model into clear, crisp English of today. When, as not infrequently, 
a Joinville passage rambles on through a maze of loosely connected clauses, some 
parenthetical, others repetitious, Hague feels impelled to organize it into well 
defined, well ordered sentences. When a word seems superfluous, he drops it, and 
when another might bring out the meaning more fully, it has been added. Above 
all, Hague avoids, whenever possible, anything that smacks of the archaic. The 
result is a very readable Joinville, a version in which the text becomes alive and 
close to us. 

As Hague points out in his Introduction (pp. 18-19) the first three English ver- 
sions of Joinville’s Vie de saint Louis are no longer acceptable. Thomas Johnes 
based his translation on a poor text, while James Hutton and Ethel Wedgwood are 
guilty of abridgments. Thus the Hague translation invites comparison only with 
those of his two immediate predecessors, Sir Frank Marzials (1908, in Everyman’s 
Library) and Joan Evans (Oxford University Press, 1938). Allowance must be 
made for the fact that Marzials and also Joan Evans have taken a very different 
approach to the Vie de saint Louis; looking upon it as something akin to a romance 
of chivalry, they have endeavored to preserve its medieval flavor by adhering to 
the desultory pattern of Joinville’s sentences and making use of archaic terms and 
forms. It is the belief of this reviewer that Hague’s “modern” Joinville comes off 
much better than the “archaic” Joinville fostered by Marzials and Miss Evans. 

Hague has written an interesting introduction to his translation and his notes 
bear witness to the care with which he has studied his text and the analyses to which 
it has been subjected by historians and literary critics. Without being impeccable, 
Hague’s translation achieves a high degree of accuracy. Also, a number of his 
errors and poor renderings can be laid at the door of Natalis de Wailly, whose fine 
editions of Joinville (Adrien Le Clere 1867, Société de histoire de France 1868, 
Firmin-Didot 1874, Hachette 1881), admirable in their time, are today in need of 
a complete overhauling. (ALFRED Fou.et, Princeton University). 


Le Songe du vieil pélerin de Philippe de Méziéres (1327-1405): D’aprés le manuscrit 
frangais B. N. 22542; Document historique et moral du régne de Charles VI. By Dora 
M. Bell. Genéve: Librairie E. Droz, 1955. Pp. 208. This immense allegory in prose, 
comprising 373 folios, has as its basic theme the familiar thesis: there is an indi- 
visible union between morality and political science, and a government will perish 
when it casts aside the moral principles upon which its power rests. The central 
character of the allegory, the author’s pupil Charles VI, is the new Moses who, 
after much travelling, reaches the summit of Mount Sinai where the command- 
ments of perfection are given to him. Following a brief Prologue, Book I relates 
how Charles VI and le Vieil Arséne (the author) travel around the world under the 
direction of Reine Vérité and her ladies. They see how much evil has penetrated 
the regions of the earth and all classes of society. In Book II they return to Paris. 
Here is found criticism of the government in all its branches. With Book IIT begins 
the instruction of the king in the art of governing his kingdom. By means of an 
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allegory on the description of a royal chariot, the king is taught that good govern- 
ment rests on four pillars representing the virtues of truth, peace, mercy, and 
justice. There follows next the principal allegory, that of the checkerboard, which 
comprises sixty-four points under four headings: the conduct of the king, relations 
between the king and the Church, the government of the king and his officers and, 
finally, the public welfare of the kingdom. In the Epilogue, le Vieil Pélerin realizes 
that all this has been nothing but a dream and everything will go on just as it has 
before. Divine Providence consoles him for his efforts. 

Miss Bell’s study commences with ten pages of introduction which give a brief 
biography of the author in order to show that his knowledge of the world is based 
not only on readings but also on first-hand acquaintance with the institutions and 
mores of Europe and the Near East. This is followed by a brief résumé of the text 
and a few comments on the style of the author. The introduction ends with a de- 
scription of a four-folio Preface in which a scribe has given instructions “Pour bien 
garder le livre,” some words about the author, his intentions, and those who will find 
pleasure in the work. We are not told whether the text exists in manuscripts other 
than BN 22542 and Arsenal 2682. A list of the extant manuscripts and their loca- 
tion would have made the introduction completely satisfactory. The rest of the 
study is a detailed summary of the allegory with frequently interspersed quotations 
from the text. Copious footnotes refer to historical and theological works which 
establish the basis for the verification of statements made by the author. Until a 
critical edition of the text has been made, Miss Bell’s study will serve as a quite 
satisfactory addition to our knowledge of the use of allegory in the medieval period. 
(Brother Camillus Casey, O.S.F., Saint Francis College of Brooklyn) 


Peire d’Alvernhe, Liriche. Testo, traduzione e note. A cura di A. Del Monte. Torino: 
Loescher-Chiantore, 1955. Pp. 204. This is a reedition of “lo Zenker” abruptly 
mentioned on p. 7, without bibliographical data. It is necessary to go back to the 
ever-reliable Pillet to find out that Rudolf Zenker put out his Die Lieder Peires 
von Auvergne in 1900, a work which, after fifty-five years, Del Monte is able to 
consider “frettoloso e manchevole,” justifying, on that basis, his reexamination of 
text and interpretations, with the aid of subsequent “recensori,”’ which Pillet again 
tells us are Appel, Schultz-Gora, Jeanroy and Coulet. The editor could have been 
more explicit. 

Peire d’Alvernhe was an adept of “trobar clus” and his new editor’s translations 
are more than frequently of that school. Certainly, though, one cannot quarrel with 
anybody who renders his text with such scrupulous exactness, even if what comes 
out is this: “Pietro d’Alvernia cercherd una parola che faccia conoscere a conche 
intere i villani; e la si saprd qui, perché tu non russi nel fino poetare, anzi ne hai il 
pit: bel fiore; io dispiego e l’arte e gli strumenti, e non v’é parola falsa che arrugi- 
nisca né troppo piallata di schegge”’ (p. 154). 

Not that the translations are at all points above reproach. A few points may 
serve as examples of either inaccuracy or doubtful procedure: p. 37, sabi’ is ren- 
dered by sa (v. 46); e-lh gens qu’es cortez’ e conia, silh que-m veira-n tart venir (p. 28, 
vv. 22-23): e la gente ch’é cortese e amabile, quella che me ne vedra lentamente venire, 
which might better be “and those people are courteous and kind, anxious to see 
me back”; tem que serait escarnitz, que mil vetz i sui faillitz: ‘ma temo che sard 
ingannato al giuramento, perché mille volte ci son riuscito” could more closely be 
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translated “since many times I have ended in failure there” (p. 91, vv. 23-24); 
p. 172, v. 62, ufanier is rather “‘proud” than “‘sontuoso,” just as previously chantador 
should be plural, not singular (138, v. 36). 

It is at those points where he disagrees with his predecessors that one may feel 
most inclined to disagree with the editor, who likes to use terms like “incoerente, 
insensato” in connection with his criticism, or, merely: “L’una e |’altra interpreta- 
zione non danno un senso soddisfacente” (p. 31), apropos of the passage: no-m dey 
per ira marrir, qu’on mays puesc apres non ponia, rendered by Zenker: ‘“Darf ich 
nicht Missmut fussern, damit nicht da, wo ich am meisten vermég, hinterdrein 
stehe.’’ It is not clear why his rendition is any more “soddisfacente,”’ with the sub- 
ject tristezza interpolated as a hypothesis. Certainly ponher may mean “to push 
forward.” On p. 115, the greater probability of correctness lies with Jeanroy’s 
interpretation of borrel ‘rugueux,’ applicable to an ill-sounding word. 

Great pains have been taken with the text, and that is the strongest feature in 
the book. The notes, critical rather than purely explanatory, represent much labor 
of an exceedingly careful kind. Nor has anything bibliographic been missed, so that 
the whole is truly up-to-date. On the other hand, there is a tendency to exaggerate 
the originality of the method. Nothing, in that respect, belongs strictly to the 
“nuova filologia italiana”’ in the collation of all manuscripts and the use of these 
directly or by photostat (p. 8). In the absence of editorial “interventismo,” the 
actual procedure is far from that of Bédier. Much recalls even some Lachmann 
ideas (p. 189); stemmata abound, even though dotted lines indicate hypothetical 
conflations and more than once (pp. 41, 77) one encounters a confession that the 
stemma is unsure. It is not clear whether Grafia actually means base or simply 
spelling standard. If it is the latter, one may speculate why the Jeanroy system of 
using C for the “graphie’”’ was not employed. A different term would have possibly 
been more informative. The entirely general observation concerning the relation- 
ship of the Provengal codices might have been used with profit at the head of the 
book instead of being confined to poem III, where its function is dubious. 

A queer situation arises on p. 121, where the text reads nanal, instead of manal, 
the latter alone fund in the dictionaries. It is hard to consider this a misprint, 
because manal is given in the variants, supposedly attested by several manuscripts. 

Misprints are especially numerous in German words: p. 31, note 33, jetz(t); p. 83, 
richti(t)g, ma(h)n; p. 157, Gewoh(h)neiten; p. 191, des (for der) Kénige; p. 197, hohem 
(not hahem). Almquist is spelled several times Almaquist. A non-German misprint 
is villacinco for villancico (p. 2). 

A novelty is the stress placed on the structure of the poems. Del Monte reacts, 
with good reason, against the idea of Jeanroy that unity, and even coherence, are 
qualities ignored by Provengal lyric. However, he attempts to prove his point by 
laying emphasis on the punctuation; commas, especially, occur in conspicuous pro- 
fusion at the end of strophes, the editor fearing to begin a stanza with a conjunction 
which might seem to introduce a new sentence. However, one may answer that 
each strophe remains a musical unit, in which punctuation of necessity plays a 
minor part. Where this edition does help the comprehension of an entire poem is 
the introductory “explication” paragraph that often precedes the song. These are 
several times of value, but just as often dithyrambic and unsubstantial (pp. 48, 74), 
very much as is the Premessa of the whole edition, which goes back to problems 
that are more in place in a general work on the troubadours and add nothing to 
this particular job. 
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There is a meager glossary (36 items), containing such commonplaces as de bon 
aire, adreg, entier, de prim, solatz. The whole list could have been omitted without 
harm. The Indice dei Nomi is, of course, more serviceable. 

The present reviewer does not want to exaggerate the imperfections of this work. 
From the textual point of view, and from such attempts at “explication de textes” 
as have been made, whatever their faults, it may be easily seen that anyone who 
wants to do research on Peire d’Alvernhe will not find it possible to ignore this 
edition. (A. H. Scnutz, Ohio State University) ' 


Diderot and Sterne. By Alice Green Fredman. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955. Pp. 264. This dissertation received the Clarke F. Ansley Award for 
1953 in the Columbia University Faculty of Philosophy. Mrs. Fredman has read 
her two authors with care. Her use of these and other documents is painstaking 
and thorough, and her bibliography is an impressive one. Her subject raises some 
difficult problems, which she attacks with honesty and vigor; if some readers find 
her treatment of them not altogether satisfactory, they will yet honor her, I believe, 
for doing her own thinking and declining to seek shelter behind authority more 
securely established than her own. 

After a good résumé of the brief personal association of the two men, Mrs. 
Fredman summarily (and correctly, I think) dismisses the charge that Diderot 
plagiarized Sterne in Jacques le fataliste, and sets about the more important business 
of bringing her authors into comparison in terms of “their treatments of sensibility, 
humor, literary procedures and style” (p. 18). As long as “treatments” designates 
the literary practices of the two, Mrs. Fredman’s work is most satisfactory and 
revealing. 

But she applies the word also to their statements of theoretical and critical no- 
tions. Here she encounters a major difficulty with each writer. Diderot’s scattered 
and often deceptive pronouncements in this area, numerous though they are, 
constitute a complicated doctrine which remains to be defined despite many excel- 
lent efforts (among them E. Fabre’s introduction to his critical edition of the 
Neveu de Rameau, which does not appear in Mrs. Fredman’s bibliography, though 
she makes considerable use of the Neveu). Mrs. Fredman bases her theoretical 
Diderot mostly on Y. Belaval’s fine Esthétique sans paradore, oversimplifying, how- 
ever, as Belaval has not done (she sees for instance between the Dorval et moi con- 
versations and the Paradore sur le comédien a shift in Diderot’s attitude toward 
sensibility so radical as in effect to restore the paradox that Belaval denies. She 
subsequently professes the Belaval position, but this looks like lip-service). When 
it comes to the theoretical notions of Sterne she is in worse case, for, as she often 
states, Sterne apparently cared little for expressing himself on such matters, and 
Mrs. Fredman has been obliged to glean scattered sentences from the novels to 
supplement what can be found in sermons, letters, and the Journal to Eliza. Thus 
the fictional writings of both men are called upon for double duty, and Mrs. Fred- 
man’s treatment of theory and criticism becomes inseparably bound up throughout 
the book with her examination of practice, each threatening constantly to obscure 
the other, at times to the reader’s confusion. And there are some instances of turgid 
style, particularly in the conclusion. 

A more important defect is a tendency to play fast and loose with background 
materials. Some examples: Mrs. Fredman’s presentation of neoclassicism as a body 
of rigid, restrictive rules producing abstractions seems to come from a rapid reading 
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of obsolescent manuals (to agree that Tartuffe or Alceste is not an individual por- 
trait is scarcely tantamount to declaring him an abstraction, as Mrs. Fredman does 
on page 123). It is impossible to know what she understands by realism (pp. 90 ff.), 
and she seems uncertain as to why or whether the Neveu de Rameau is satire or 
comedy (pp. 54-66). Diderot is credited (pp. 90-91) with a “tour de force” in 
“demonstrating” the possibility of “credible” character creation without ‘‘conven- 
tional physical description” (but cf. among previous “demonstrations” La Princesse 
de Cléves and Manon Lescaut). The terms “pre-romanticism,” “romanticism,” 
“expressionism,” “impressionism” occur with some frequency but without defini- 
tion or example. Mrs. Fredman’s work, in other words, gives the impression of 
having been done in the comfortably isolated Never-Never Land that the special- 
ist’s “field” too often is. The dissertation stigma shows plainly on her theoretical 
discussion, wherein, apart from ample evidence of the presence of Locke in the 
minds of her authors, it is difficult to see anything that functions well or indeed at 
all in the elucidation of her thesis. 

That this should be so does injury to her book, but essentially it interferes little 
with the generally excellent scrutiny of her authors’ prose fiction. In this respect 
(to my mind the most important one), Mrs. Fredman gives us truly rewarding 
reading. By showing in much detail from their works that the resemblances between 
Diderot and Sterne are often accidental and always superficial, that their fictions 
differ fundamentally from one another in inspiration, Weltanschauung, intention, 
form, and implications for subsequent practices, this book should finally remove the 
temptation to connect the two men otherwise than as original and mutually sympa- 
thetic contemporaries. Thus, in my opinion, Mrs. Fredman’s dissertation makes a 
genuine contribution to our store of criteria for scholarly criticism. (James Doo- 
LITTLE, Ohio State University) 


Amusement philosophique sur le langage des bétes. Par l’Abbé Bougeant. Edition 
critique par Hester Hastings. (Textes Littéraires Francais) Genéve: Librairie Droz; 
Lille: Librairie Giard, 1954. Pp. 115. Not since the eighteenth century has this 
work much renowned in its day been edited. Its theory that the souls of beasts are 
demons evoked heated comment, as well as amusement, and landed its Jesuit 
author in temporary disgrace and exile. Abroad, the little book enjoyed a vogue in 
England, Ireland, Holland, Italy and Germany. The modern reader, like his counter- 
part of two centuries ago, cannot but be charmed by the ingenuity of the Amuse- 
ment philosophique, the sprightly wit and elegant ease of its expression, and the 
satiric light it casts on the controversy over animal soul that had been raging for a 
century or more. 

The 65 pages of text, reproduced from one of the original 1739 editions, are ac- 
companied by an editor’s introduction, and a bibliography of Bougeant’s works. 
The only footnotes to the text are two indications of variants. Pedantry would 
have been out of keeping with the tone of the essay under consideration. But what 
a pity that more information was not furnished here on the author and his work, 
considering the paucity of materials in modern scholarship on this figure. First of 
all, a critical bibliography of works about him is called for. None was included in 
Cabeen’s Bibliography of Eighteenth-Century French Literature. Not all the eight- 
eenth-century notices on Bougeant are mentioned in Miss Hastings’ introduction, 
not even all reviews of the Amusement philosophique, and no attempt is made at a 
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wide coverage of subsequent references to him. Had this been done, the edition 
would have been more useful. 

Secondly, one regrets the absence of notes to explain or amplify allusions in the 
text to names, terms, and points of particular significance. A few illustrations will 
suffice to show what temptations have been here resisted. Who was the “Appo- 
lonius de Thiane” who knew animal language (p. 90)? Where in the Politics does 
Plato refer to animals speaking like men (p. 102)? What are the connotations of the 
term ‘Philosophie Péripatéticienne” (p. 77)? In calling the reader’s attention to 
the modernity of the issues raised by the author, Dr. Hastings might have pointed 
out the striking resemblance between Bougeant’s view of laughter as provoked by 
incongruity (p. 92), and Bergson’s theory expounded in Le Rire. 

he theory of metempsychosis is generally thought to be Oriental in origin. The 
philosophies of India, China, and Japan are praised by Bougeant. Was there a 
direct relationship between these Eastern origins and his interpretation of the 
passage of souls from demons to beasts, or did intermediaries inspire him? The 
whole question of sources has been by-passed in this edition. Bougeant, as if to 
defend himself from the charge of unorthodoxy, claims on page 56 that his theory 
of devils is not absolutely new: “je pourrois citer quelques Auteurs qui |’ont insinué, 
entr’autres un Ecrivain Ecclésiastique, Victor Prétre d’Antioche, qui l’a formelle- 
ment publié dans ses ouvrages.” The lead is not pursued. 

At the Jesuit college of La Fléche, a decade before the appearance of the Amuse- 
ment philosophique, Father Fleuriau, professor of philosophy, had spoken of a 
system of ‘‘diablotins” inhabiting the bodies of beasts. It is quite possible that 
Fleuriau was the immediate source for Bougeant, who spent the period of his exile 
at La Fléche, and presumably had contacts there. However, Fleuriau, or even 
Bougeant, may have been inspired by Borri, a celebrated chemist and charlatan of 
the seventeenth century. Pierre Bayle tells us about the man’s view according to 
which the animal soul is an emanation from the substance of the rebel angels who 
adhered to Lucifer (Dictionnaire historique et critique, 1697, ‘Borri,”” note C). Does 
not the theory of the demon soul go back even farther to the Manicheans, mentioned 
by. Bougeant, and their concern with the spirit of evil? This challenge to editorial 
erudition should have been met in a truly scholarly, critical edition. 

The editor’s introduction to the man, his work, and the controversy over animal 
soul, as well as the bibliography of his publications, are on the whole soundly per- 
sented. Scholars are apt to differ among themselves, and here are points on which 
my judgement would be different. First, as to the role of the Jansenists in attacking 
the Amusement philosophique. Dr. Hastings uses such phrases as “leur ressentiment 
éclata,” “aveuglé par la haine,” ‘“condamnation acharnée” (all on p. 14). And, more 
pointedly, she writes: “En essayant de comprendre la virulence de |’attaque contre 
Amusement philosophique sur l’dme des bétes, qui précipita |’exil de Bougeant, on 
ne doit pas écarter la possibilité d’une haine purement vindicative de la part des 
Jansénistes” (pp. 11-12). She not only furnishes no evidence for her point, but such 
evidence as she does furnish makes the suspicion appear unfounded. It is true that 
the Jansenists published an unfavorable book review, reprinting an earlier attack 
by a non-Jansenist, but it appeared in May 1739, whereas Bougeant had been in 
exile since March of that year. By April he had already written his retraction. 
Furthermore, a theologic dictionary by a supposed Jansenist pays tribute to Bou- 
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geant somewhat later in the century.' Miss Hastings does not explain how in 1739, 
the oppressed Jansenists could have had any influence in the affair of a Jesuit 
priest, who was briefly “exiled” by his superiors for expressing, albeit anonymously, 
so unorthodox a theory of soul. 

The section on the publication and criticism of the Amusement philosophique 
ends with a brief treatment of treatises that discussed it. The most serious omission 
here is of Kéranflech’s Nouvel examen de la question de l’dme des bétes (1767). Kéran- 
flech, an advocate of Cartesian animal automatism, refutes Bougeant at length. 
Dr. Hastings lists in a footnote, but does not analyse, Hildrop’s curious attack on 
Bougeant, entitled Free Thoughts Upon the Brute Creation, wherein Father Bou- 
geant’s Philosophical Amusement is Examined. She does not mention Antonio 
Montanari’s Trattenimento metafisico of which the second dialogue is a criticism of 
Bougeant, according to the Journal des Savants, 1763, pp. 713-24. In fact, she 
nowheres cites that journal, which refers to Bougeant more than once. 

As the author of Man and Beast in French Thought of the Eighteenth Century, Dr. 
Hastings is well equipped to handle a section on “La Littérature sur l’Ame des 
Bétes.’’ However, she does less than justice to the seventeenth-century chapter of 
that celebrated controversy when she infers that the dispute became violent only 
in the eighteenth century (p. 28). 

A brief bibliography of works on the debate over animal soul is included in a 
footnote to this section. The list is sketchy and not up to date. Other than one of 
her own articles, the editor mentions no work of later date than 1938, despite the 
fact that the most complete treatment of the subject appeared subsequently. 

The bibliography of Bougeant’s works is carefully done, although no attempt is 
made to list all editions and translations of books other than the Amusement 
philosophique. English translations of the latter are noted, but not the German, or 
the two Italian editions in translation. A posthumous Poésies inédites du Pére 
Bougeant, Jésutite, that was published in 1839, might have been included in the 
bibliography. The important fact missing from it, however, concerns the popularity 
of the Exposition de la doctrine chrétienne, which first saw the light in 1741. Four 
times it was republished in the nineteenth century, the last time in 1875, and 
translations of it were done into German and Italian. 

One could have hoped for an edition of the Amusement philosophique that would 
be more critical and more philosophical. Yet when all is said and done, the book is 
attractively presented, and offers the French-reading public a treasure that would 
not otherwise have been available. Not the least of its contributions is the recalling 
of a name and a work in a century that has, in part thanks to Miss Hastings, be- 
come interested anew in an old controversy. (LEONORA CoHEN RosENFIELD, Uni- 
versity of Maryland) 


Jules Michelet: Cours professé au Collége de France. Second semestre 1839. D’aprés 
les notes d’ Alfred Dumesnil. Edité par Oscar A. Haac. Paris: Supplément a la Revue 
d’Histoire Littéraire de la France pour juillet-septembre 1954. Pp. 144. Certains 
cours de Michelet ont été publiés de son vivant; aucun n’avait vu le jour depuis sa 
mort. Celui de 1839, dont la matiére correspond aux volumes IV 4 VI de l’ Histoire 
de France (régnes de Charles VI, Charles VII et Louis XI), ne nous était connu 
jusqu’ici que grace aux analyses parues dans le Journal de l’Instruction Publique, 


1. Dictionnaire historique des auteurs ecclésiastiques (Lyon, 1767), I, 236-37. 
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aux notes passablement fantaisistes d’un auditeur, Etienne Gallois (Paris, Didier, 
1877) et aux fragments épars qu’en firent paraitre les érudits Noél et Sirven. 
Pareille documentation restait sommaire de son propre aveu, et Gabriel Monod 
tout le premier, seul exégéte de Michelet qui ait eu l’heur d’accéder amplement aux 
inédits, bon gré mal gré, en ce domaine, s’était contenté du maigre butin offert par 
les imprimés. 

D’autres publications, portant sur des cours ultérieurs, devraient étre possibles 
4 plus ou moins bréve échéance, mais il est douteux qu’aucune égale tout 4 fait, en 
intérét, celle dont nous fait bénéficier le professeur Haac. La raison qu’il en donne 
est paradoxale, mais juste: pour la période 1840-1851, nous ne possédons que les 
notes préparatoires de |’historien lui-méme; pour le cours de 1839, en lieu et place 
de ces notes, qui nous font précisément défaut, celles d’Alfred Dumesnil, disciple 
autrement proche et scrupuleux que ne fut jamais Etienne Gallois, restituent 
l atmosphére de la salle de conférences et |’inspiration du moment. Et l’on sait de 
reste que Michelet, dans le feu d’un exposé verbal, était l-yhomme au monde le 
moins capable de s’en tenir aux cadres d’un plan tracé d’avance. 

De fait, si l’on compare la version de Dumesnil et celle des chapitres correspon- 
dants de |’Histoire de France, les similarités se révélent suffisamment nombreuses 
pour garantir, du méme coup, l’authenticité des divergences. Ou du moins sied-il, 
sur ce point, de faire crédit au professeur Haac qui, mi par des raisons d’économie 
sans doute, ne reproduit pas les passages identiques. Car nous n’avons pas 1a, tant 
s’en faut, le texte intégral des notes de Dumesnil. L’éditeur a pratiqué des coupes 
sombres, notamment dans les premiéres legons. En des temps meilleurs, on efit été 
fondé A lui en faire quelque grief; 4 regretter, par exemple, que la lecon II, consacrée 
4 Gerson, ou les lecons IV et V, qui traitent des Cabochiens, soient réduites 4 deux 
ou trois échantillons de style et résumées pour ce qui est du reste. Comme vont les 
choses, et 4 l’6poque qui est la nétre, on serait mal venu d’insister. I] n’a fallu rien 
moins que le concours, financier ou autre, d’une demi-douzaine d’organismes, tant 
francais qu’américains, pour permettre cette publication. Ajoutons que Dumesnil 
n’était pas, loin de 1A, un sténographe professionnel, et qu’il requit l’espace de sept 
4 huit conférences pour apprendre 4 transcrire exactement la parole de son maitre. 
Une “phrase” comme celle-ci, ot se trouve “‘décrite” la butte de Fourviéres: “La 
plus belle situation deux fleuves des collines d’un grandiose tels (sic) que nos pays 
calcaires déborde la nature et homme un contraste trés saillant’’; ou cette autre, 
dont le sens, proprement rétabli, est l’inverse du sens apparent: ‘‘La science [histo- 
rique] n’est pas fondée [dans les passions éphéméres du présent, mais] en raison, 
en vérité,”—voila qui illustrera la tache ardue de |’éditeur. De cette tache il s’est 
noblement acquitté, encore que subsiste, dans ses reconstitutions, une part inévi- 
table et insaisissable d’arbitraire; encore que le produit fini, s’il est permis de |’ap- 
peler tel, ne se puisse recommander comme une lecture facile. Toutefois, 4 mesure 
qu’augmente |’aisance de Dumesnil et que diminuent, jusqu’a s’effacer presque, les 
interpolations nécessaires, nous voyons surgir Michelet vivant, Michelet déployant 
une fougue incroyablement nerveuse, Michelet faisant violence 4 l’histoire, aux 
faits, A la chronologie, non certes pour les travestir consciemment, mais pour leur 
arracher, par surprise, dirait-on, le secret du passé et celui de l’avenir. Qu’il soit 14 
tout entier, n’en cherchons d’autre preuve que l’incapacité ot se fat trouvé Dumesnil 
lui-méme d’inventer de tels accents. 

S’il est une conclusion féconde a l’expérience instituée par Je professeur Haac, 
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c’est que |’Histoire de France, réputée volcan de passions ardentes, est, en réalite, 
un volcan systématiquement assagi. L’auteur y impose 4 son tempérament toute 
la discipline qu’il est en lui de supporter. Le débit du texte imprimé est trois fois 
plus copieux, mais aussi trois fois plus lent que celui du cours oral, et les faits 
reprenant leur place, les articulations logiques réclamant leur da refrénent comme 
autant de digues les emportements du torrent. Il n’est, pour s’en convaincre, que 
de lire dans les deux versions le tableau de la Flandre sous les ducs de Bourgogne 
et le récit de la révolte des Gantais, accablés d’impéts, contre Philippe le Bon. 

Pour lyrique et pittoresque qu’on le veuille, le développement “officiel” est 
l’ceuvre d’un historien, soucieux avant tout d’enchainer les causes et les effets. 
Aucune équivoque n’existe sur les raisons qui poussaient Michelet 4 souligner d’un 
trait aussi marqué une rébellion somme toute locale et durement réprimée par sur- 
croit. Méme vaincue, elle affaiblissait son vainqueur, derniére et factice incarnation 
de la puissance féodale. Décidément, le colosse bourguignon “‘se faisait vieux”’: “‘il 
était endolori du cété de la Flandre, et il avait mal 4 la Hollande.” Cette plaie, et 
quelques autres, n’échapperont pas, le moment venu, 4 |’ceil averti de Louis XI, et 
la cautéle moderne, ici du moins instrument de la Providence, saura briser 4 peu de 
frais “‘le fragile, l’artificiel, l’impossible empire, formé de vingt piéces ennemies, qui 
ne demandaient qu’’ rentrer dans leur dispersion naturelle.” 

Aprés cela, qui se reporte au cours de Michelet y verra prédominer |’apétre et 
le visionnaire. Les trois legons qu’il consacre 4 la Flandre féodale font figure de di- 
gression. Elles embrouillent, plutét qu’elles ne servent, l’explication historique: on 
voit mal, ou l’on ne voit que trés tard, quel réle le pion flamand joue sur |’échiquier 
politique et militaire du XV° siécle. Par contre, l’on en saisit fort bien l’importance 
sociologique—celle du moins que Michelet lui voudrait donner. Cette Flandre 
médiévale qu’il s’applique 4 déchiffrer sur les tableaux de maitres, les monuments 
et les tombeaux; qu’il fait revivre avec ses travaux et ses jours, avec ses kermesses 
truculentes et l’austérité de ses intérieurs, avec ses fastes et ses miséres, avec ses 
aspirations et ses révoltes, c’est le microcosme des peuples en voie d’évolution et 
d’industrialisation, c’est la préfiguration symbolique du XIX® siécle, c’est, dans 
l’étude des contradictions économiques et des iniquités sociales, dans la recherche 
aussi des baumes et des remédes, un point de repére et un champ d’expériences que 
Vhistorien-moraliste propose 4 l’attention de son auditoire. Ne fit-ce que pour nous 
livrer ces pages incomparables dont rien ou presque rien ne passera dans |’ Histoire 
de France, ces pages que scande, tour 4 tour joyeuse, dolente, menacante, la voix 
du carillon de Gand, le professeur Haac a droit 4 notre spéciale gratitude. (J.-A. B.) 


Sainte-Beuve: Cahier de notes grecques. Edited by Ruth Mulhauser. University of 
North Carolina Studies in Comparative Literature, 12) Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1955. Pp. xiii + 71. The place of Hellenism in the intellectual 
life of Sainte-Beuve, and his conviction that the critical faculty is best developed 
by a classical training, lend exceptional interest to his Greek notebook (Institut de 
France, Collection Lovenjoul D. 520), kept, it appears, from January 2, 1855 to 
some time in 1865. About a hundred entries were published in 1876 by Troubat 
(Les Cahiers de Sainte-Beuve) in an arbitrary arrangement, whereas the present 
edition gives the entire notebook (267 entries) in the original order. The notes are 
often interesting and revealing. Those distinguishing some common Greek homo- 
nyms or conjugating a troublesome verb at least show a commendable wish to im- 
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prove a rather better than elementary knowledge of Greek, the upper limits of 
which are suggested by Sainte-Beuve’s avowal of his difficulties with Pindar and 
Sophocles. His etymologies are of their time, as perhaps are such subjective notions 
as that the Doric dialect was deliberately chosen for tragic choruses as best suited 
to “les grands cris de l’4me,” and for bucolic poetry as best rendering “les larges 
perspectives et la calme splendeur de la nature’ (61). On the other hand, many 
entries are du meilleur Sainte-Beuve. A thought (70) on ambiguity in classical Latin 
—‘Entendez-le dans ce sens-ci ou dans cet autre sens qui est voisin. ... Le sens 
principal n’est pas absolument exclusif d’un autre”—anticipates a development of 
recent criticism. A long note (262) on Scaliger’s Poetics is an unusually sympathetic 
appraisal; evidently meant for publication, it has only left a trace in the Etude sur 
Virgile. We get other glimpses of Lundis that never were written—for example, of 
the projected study of Paul the Silentiary and Agathias as poets of the Court of 
Justinian, a subject that Sainte-Beuve later tried to hand over to Reinhold Dezei- 
meris. These and other poets of the Anthology furnish the largest group of entries 
(43 in all), chiefly in the form of translations, and occupy much of the latter half 
of the notebook. Yet none of these notes found a place in the two Lundis on De- 
héque’s Anthologie grecque (Jan. 4 and 11, 1864), though belonging to about the 
same time. 

Miss Mulhauser has supplied references to Sainte-Beuve’s published works where 
these employ materials reminiscent of the notebook, and references to the sources of 
his quotations, though not with unflagging zeal. The text, however, is the main 
thing, and in regard to it one is unhappily obliged to record discontent. No doubt 
Sainte-Beuve’s handwriting in his notebooks is notoriously hard to read, and in 
general Miss Mulhauser has successfully made it out, but too many absurdities are 
let stand as though Sainte-Beuve had perpetrated them. Since we know he did not 
write ‘ces jolis iatamies (nequitiae) de ]’Anthologie” (238), one had better say 
‘“llegible” or perhaps “‘jolies intimités [?].’”’ Among the abounding orthographical 
errors, the only question is which are misreadings of the manuscript and which due 
to faulty proofreading of the editor’s typescript (60, 101, 121, 129, 148, 194, 196, 
246, 251, 257, etc.); but “Thiton” (‘dieu qui préside 4 |’Enfer des anciens’’), 
“Pallos” for the Greek poet Palladas, and ‘‘Gaisbord”’ for Gaisford appear in the 
Index as well as in the text. Perplexed (150) by “‘la vrille testicule” (of a grapevine), 
we can for once refer to the facsimile opposite and read without difficulty “le vrille 
{or vrillé] tentacule.” In 168, “exemple de |’accent qui détermine le feu,” read “‘le 
sens”; in 212, ‘“evdtadvow—une chose perdue [?],” read “par deux’; in 262, 
“dans |’Art poétique [of Horace] il [Scaliger] dit,”’ read “‘de l’Art poétique” (and in 
“de arte fine arte” read “sine,” also correcting “carminium’’). These are but sam- 
ples. Clearly Miss Mulhauser’s work was not yet ready for publication, as should 
have been discovered by the editors of Studies in Comparative Literature and by 
the University of North Carolina Press before they put it out. (James Hutton, 
Cornell University) 


La Pensée de Ferdinand Brunetiére. Par John G. Clark. Paris: Librairie Nizet, 
1954. Pp. 250. Il était déja paru plus d’une douzaine de bons ouvrages sur Bru- 
netiére parmi lesquels se trouvent quatre théses. Celui-ci, thése de doctorat d’Uni- 
versité, nous apporte néanmoins quelque chose de nouveau: certains détails bio- 
graphiques qui complétent le portrait que nous avions de l’homme, un clair exposé 
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d’ou ressortent nettement le sens et l’importance de son ceuvre, des textes inédits. 
L’auteur a pu consulter les papiers personnels de Brunetiére, ses notes sur divers 
sujets, des livres annotés de sa main, des lettres et autres manuscrits inédits déposés 
depuis lors 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale. 

Certes, Brunetiére demeure 4 nos yeux le critique dogmatique, le moraliste doc- 
trinaire que nous connaissions par ses ouvrages en librairie, mais il nous semble 
maintenant un peu plus prés de nous, plus humain, plus sympathique. Mr. Clark 
nous apprend qu’en 1886 “le futur défenseur de la Révolution” faisait déjA preuve, 
dans une dissertation qui lui valut le prix d’honneur au lycée de Marseille, “d’une 
sympathie pour le libéralisme.” Trente ans plus tard il se fera catholique peut-¢tre 
un peu “pour pouvoir étre et demeurer démocrate.”” On apprend aussi, d’aprés une 
lettre restée inédite, qu’A Louis-le-Grand le jeune Brunetiére professait ‘une sorte 
de matérialisme boudhiste ...avec une cranerie déconcertante.” II lisait alors— 
aprés s’étre passionné pour Bossuet, Strauss, Taine et Renan—l’Introduction a 
Vhistoire du Boudhisme d’Eugéne Burnouf, le livre ov il a dit avoir “le plus appris.” 

Le pessimisme et |’humeur batailleuse de Brunetiére s’expliquent en partie par 
les déceptions qu’il éprouva au début de sa carriére. Nous le voyons découragé et 
se plaindre, en 1874 (dans une lettre inédite, “la seule qui subsiste de la correspon- 
dance entre B. et ses parents’’), de “l’effort qu’il faut faire tous les jours pour gagner 
seulement de quoi vivre.” Cependant, si hargneux qu’il fit et si tourmenté que le 
révélent ses écrits, il semble avoir été au fond d’une nature assez forte et confiante 
qui l’empécha de tomber dans le pessimisme noir d’un Taine. Brunetiére refusait 
de croire avec celui-ci que les hommes “‘ne sont qu’un troupeau d’imbéciles et de 
coquins (cité d’aprés des Mss. inédits),’’ et il imputait & cette sorte de pessimisme 
l’aveuglement de |’auteur des Origines qui n’avait su voir le “caractére apocalyp- 
tique” de la Révolution ni apprécier ce qu’elle avait eu de bon, de généreux et de 
fécond. Brunetiére voyait en Schopenhauer un idéaliste, et dans le pessimisme en 
général, ‘‘non un dissolvant [dit Mr. Clark] mais un stimulant de la volonté.” Tout 
en acceptant les vues de Pascal sur la misére de l’homme, il croyait A la possibilité 
de remédier 4 la condition humaine par |’effort individuel joint A l’action de la 
Société. 

Mr. Clark a dégagé |’essentiel des articles que Brunetiére publia dans la Revue 
Bleue & partir de 1875 et qui éclairent la genése de sa pensée. Ces pages nous mon- 
trent jusqu’A quel point le “‘successeur de Taine et de Renan” fut toute sa vie 
obsédé par le probléme moral, qu’il chercha d’abord 4 dissocier du probléme re- 
ligieux. I] finit par abandonner l’idée d’une morale laique et de méme renonga, 
aprés l’avoir vigoureusement défendue pendant wne dizaine d’années, A |’idée d’une 
morale qui serait basée sur une “totalisation des religions” et resterait indépendante 
“de toute confession particuliére.” 

On trouvera dans les derniers chapitres de l’ouvrage un examen détaillé des 
différentes attitudes de Brunetiére “devant Taine et Renan’’ et une fine analyse 
de ses “réserves intellectuelles” touchant “l’apologétique moderniste” de l’abbé 
Loisy et les idées alors en cours sur “les difficultés” ou “les raisons” de croire—ou 
de ne pas croire. La définition que Brunetiére donna un jour de la vie intellectuelle 
de Taine—“un roman d’aventures héroiques” 4 la recherche de la vérité—convien- 
drait parfaitement 4 la sienne. 

L’auteur n’a négligé aucun aspect de la pensée de Brunetiére et en a marqué 
“Vinterdépendance”’ avec le mouvement général des esprits. Remarquons toutefois 
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que la campagne de Brunetiére contre le naturalisme, ses polémiques avec Anatole 
France, sa défense du classicisme, sa théorie de |’évolution des genres, et méme sa 
propre évolution, sont des sujets qui avaient déja été traités avec compétence, 
particuliérement dans les théses de MM. L.-J. Bondy et Elton Hocking, que le 
travail de Mr. Clark ne saurait remplacer. 

Les notes, la bibliographie et l’appendice de cet ouvrage remplissent prés d’une 
centaine de pages dont la plupart sont d’un grand intérét et pourront étre utiles 4 
de futurs chercheurs. La bibliographie comprend, en plus des ceuvres publiées de 
Brunetiére, une liste de ses principaux articles qui n’ont pas été recueillis en volume, 
une liste de ses principaux manuscrits inédits (classés par Joseph Bédier), une autre 
d’ouvrages et d’articles se rapportant 4 son ceuvre, et enfin les “titres de quelques 
ouvrages portant sur le mouvement général des idées 4 l’époque de Brunetiére.”’ 
Cette derni@re liste est bien superficielle et sera peu utile. 

Parmi les textes inédits signalons en particulier une intéressante lettre de Bru- 
netiére 4 Anatole France et ses notes marginales dans un exemplaire du Marc 
Auréle de Renan. Les notes de Mr. Clark sont trés complétes et rédigées avec beau- 
coup de soin. I] est dommage que l’agencement n’en soit pas toujours des plus 
heureux. I] faut parfois du temps pour s’y reconnaitre. Nous avons relevé quelques 
erreurs typographiques (p. 28: la note 38 devrait se lire 28; p. 212: M. Pierre Moreau 
a dd publier ce. manuscrit beaucoup plus tard; p. 253: il n’est pas question de 
Schopenhauer & ia page 153), mais ce ne sont 14 que des détails de peu d’importance 
et qui n’enlévent rien 4 la valeur de ce travail consciencieux dont la clarté, la préci- 
sion et la concision demeurent les qualités maitresses. (ALPHONSE V. Rocue, North- 
western University) 


The Life of J.-K. Huysmans. By Robert Baldick. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. 
Pp. 425. Three of the Médanistes are deservedly forgotten, even by their own coun- 
trymen. Zola and Maupassant have returned triumphantly after a brief passage in 
purgatory. The prestige of Huysmans alone not only remains undiminished since 
he first held the spotlight in 1884 with that extraordinary novel A Rebours, but 
seems to have lost none of its luster since his death fifty years ago. The most recent 
confirmation of this ascendency was the selection of En Route as one of the ten 
greatest novels of the nineteenth century. What makes his case particularly inter- 
esting, however, is that extra-literary factors have contributed substantially in 
maintaining for him a large audience. His conversion to Catholicism in 1892 was a 
cause célébre and has assured him a large following. His interest in occultism and 
satanism as well as his activities as a distinguished art critic have also brought him 
important segments of readers. Devoted to his cult, furthermore, is one of the most 
serious, intelligently active literary societies in France, a group which has had its 
regularly published organ for nearly thirty years. 

The editor of that organ, M. Pierre Lambert, is co-dédicataire of Mr. Baldick’s 
work, and that is not without significance in what is justly claimed as “the first 
fully documented biography of J.-K. Huysmans in any language.” Over forty full- 
length monographs had been published on Huysmans before the appearance of the 
present study. But no previous biographer had enjoyed complete access to the 
unique documentation compiled during a lifetime by M. Lambert nor received that 
modest collector’s unerring guidance in the resolution of hitherto elusive details of 
Huysmans’ life and career. Access to M. Lambert’s unrivalled collection of unpub- 
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lished documents—letters, manuscripts, diaries, etc.—was a priori guarantee that 
a definitive biography would result in the hands of a conscientious scholar. It can 
be said categorically that Mr. Baldick fully justifies M. Lambert’s faith in him. 

The result is as complete an account of an unusual personality as could be de- 
sired. Future workers in the field will be grateful to Mr. Baldick for setting the 
record straight on a thousand and one points. All the available dates, and on occa- 
sion even detailed indications of the hour of day of a particular incident, are given; 
all his activities, however trivial, are recorded. If, in spite of multiple activities, 
the account of them rarely attains the exciting, it is not so much Mr. Baldick’s 
fault as the lack of dramatic elements in the personality of Huysmans whose poor 
health, reserve, boredom and irresolution almost always prevented him from achiev- 
ing in his own life the aspirations which were brilliantly fulfilled only in his writing. 
The Des Esseintes and the Durtals lived in his works; his own existence—thirty-two 
years of which as an undistinguished fonctionnaire—seemed rather to be dominated 
by the Jean Folantins and the André Jayants. 

All of which in no way detracts from the interest of Mr. Baldick’s study. His 
subject’s relations with profoundly opposed temperaments and movements are 
fully illuminated, for Huysmans made substantial contributions to naturalism as 
well as to its antidote, symbolism. He was a discerning proponent of impressionism 
in painting, and his genuine interest in religion brought him in contact with a whole 
world which had remained closed to many of his fellow-writers. All these spheres of 
activity are competently treated by the biographer, who cannot be reproached for 
summary treatment of Huysmans’ literary achievements since that area was not 
the province of his study. But he does provide all the ingredients which might con- 
tribute to a fuller comprehension and a better interpretation of Huysmans’ literary 
production. (ARTINE ARTINIAN, Bard College) 


Animal Poetry in French and English Literature and the Greek Tradition. By A. 
Lytton Sells. (Indiana University Publications: Humanities Series No. 35) Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1955. Pp. ix-329. This delightful book is mainly 
a compilation of French and English poems in lyric and elegiac tones, dealing with 
animals, birds, and insects—together with some explanation and discussion of their 
context and of the attitude to nature which they imply. The style is appropriately 
light, and frequently witty. For instance, in his description of Cowper’s animal 
poetry, Mr. Sells summarizes Cowper’s remonstrance to his spaniel Beau on killing 
a bird, and then says “Beau replies in lines which suggest that he had been reading 
both Kant and Rousseau.” 

The author obviously enjoyed collecting the material for his book; and we should 
be grateful to him for bringing together many fine poems which are quite well known 
(such as Baudelaire’s L’ Albatros) and many which are unknown ‘except to special- 
ists. Among the latter might be noted Smart’s Jubilate Agno, a remarkable work 
written in an asylum, which contains many curious anticipations of William Blake, 
as in Smart’s song of praise to his cat Jeoffry: 


For in his morning orisons he loves the sun and the sun loves him. 
For he is of the tribe of Tiger. 
For the Cherub Cat is a term of the Angel Tiger. 


The book also contains some interesting lore about animals. Thus, we learn 
from it that the common tabby cat was in fact an importation brought to England 
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from Cyprus as a rarity in the time of Charles I, and that (in Aubrey’s words) “the 
common English Catt was white with some blewish piednesse....The race or 
breed of them are now almost lost.” Lions and others of the great cats will lie and 
watch a sleeping man for hours, and attack him only when he moves or wakes: 
hence the incident of Orlando and the lioness in As You Like It (4.3), and, no doubt, 
Rousseau’s picture of the sleeping gipsy. 

There is a competent introduction, largely concerned with the long-continued 
debate whether animals have souls and intellects, or not. The same problem is 
taken up in the body of the book. Mr. Sells appears to be chiefly interested in 
French literature: he writes well of the Pléiade, and has some good things to say 
about Lamartine. It is a little surprising that he apparently cares less for modern 
poetry in English, so that he gives us three whole pages on Grisette, the cat of 
Madame Deshouliéres, but only nine lines on John Masefield’s superb poem Reynard 
the Fox. He is a little unfair to Kipling, and does not even mention the morning song 
of the wolves (in The Second Jungle Book): 


One moment past our bodies cast 
No shadow on the plain; 

Now clear and black they stride our track, 
And we run home again. 


In a second edition, may we hope that the author will enlarge his selection, 
deepen his analysis, and correct or fill in a few slips and gaps in the chapters devoted 
to classical poetry? In Vergil’s first Bucolic the exile is not called Melibaeus, and 
he is not shown as “taking farewell of his goats’; the bees of Georgics 4 deserve a 
fuller treatment; Ovid’s Metamorphoses are barely mentioned, although they con- 
tain many stories about the transfigurations of human beings into animal forts, 
with fairly close observation of the appearance and habits of the animals; and the 
animal similes of Homer need a detailed analysis, along the same lines as some of 
the French poems which Mr. Sells has linked with the work of French painters and 
sculptors—for it seems clear that many of those similes are inspired by very ancient 
works of art. But these omissions detract very little from the value of an unusual 
and interesting work, written with taste and charm. I hope Mr. Sells has already 
arranged for it to be published in England, where zoophilia almost becomes zoo- 
mania. (GILBERT HicHet, Columbia University) 


Les Formes surcomposées en francais. Par Maurice Cornu. (Romanica Helvetica, 
vol. 42) Bern: A. Francke A. G., 1953. Pp. xii + 268. On ne rendrait pas compte 
ici de cette thése de grammaire structurale, si le sujet n’en était important pour la 
stylistique. I] l’est par son apport qu’on ne saurait négliger pour l’explication des 
textes littéraires; i] l’est aussi par les questions de méthode qu’il pose. M. Cornu 
étudie les temps du verbe francais qui, pour reprendre la définition de Lucien 
Foulet, ajoutent 4 un temps déjA composé un auxiliaire de plus; par exemple, j’ai eu 
fini, j’avais eu fini, & cbté de j’ai fini et de j’avais fini. Ce sont lA des formes que la 
grammaire normative n’accepte qu’avec réticence, que |’enseignement officiel du 
francais ne tolére pour ainsi dire pas, et qui donnent au sujet parlant qui les em- 
ploie l’impression de se laisser aller 4 un tour familier ou de commettre un lapsus. 
M. Cornu remarque d’ailleurs que le lapsus, si lapsus il y a, révéle a fortiori la 
vitalité de formes qui reparaissent dans la langue en dépit des interdits. Cette 
vitalité, et ’avenir du surcomposé, sont attestés par l’extension géographique de 
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ces formes qui se retrouvent dans beaucoup de dialectes de la Romania. Leur 
association avec les dialectes, leur lourdeur (elles peuvent avoir trois auxiliaires au 
passif), par conséquent leur relative rareté dans le frangais littéraire suffisent 4 
expliquer qu’elles soient taxées d’infériorité sociale. Mais ce fait méme donne a 
leur emploi littéraire une évidente valeur stylistique: expressives parce qu’elles 
répondent 4 des nuances temporelles et aspectuelles auxquelles les temps composés 
ne suffisent pas, elles le sont encore parce qu’inhabituelles; jurant avec le contexte, 
elles se prétent a l’affectivité; enfin, leur présence peut indiquer que |’auteur a voulu 
faire transparaitre dans le style |’échelon social d’un personnage, ou le caractére 
familier d’une pensée. Tous aspects qui demandent vérification. 

L’auteur aurait pu se contenter d’étudier les formes surcomposées dans leur 
extension spatiale et temporelle. I] consacre plus de cinquante pages & les relever 
dans les patois gallo-romans et gallo-italiens modernes, ainsi que dans les parlers 
rhéto-romans: enquéte solide ot chaque exemple est soigneusement délimité géo- 
graphiquement. Mais le facteur géographique n’expliquerait pas 4 lui seul |’appari- 
tion de ces formes dont |’origine n’est pas dans le substrat linguistique, ni dans des 
emprunts (il n’y a méme pas d’influence réciproque appréciable entre le francais 
et ses patois). L’explication est structurale: ces formes sont nées partout ov le 
passé simple et le passé antérieur ont été peu A peu abandonnés, le passé composé 
se substituant dans l’usage au passé simple. Comme cette évolution est affaire 
de langue parlée, on s’explique et les répugnances des régents de collége et le 
caractére dialectal, ce dernier renforcant celles-l4 pour garder aux surcomposés une 
valeur stylistique. 

Semblablement, |’enquéte historique ne pouvait se suffire 4 elle-méme: jusqu’au 
XVIéme siécle, les formes en question figurent rarement dans les textes; du XVIéme 
siécle 4 nos jours, les exemples sont 4 critiquer en fonction des interdits de gram- 
mairiens soucieux d’éloigner la langue écrite de la langue parlée et de la plier arti- 
ficiellement 4 une logique préconcue; cette attitude, surtout dans un pays ou le 
purisme est un amusement national, était propre 4 diminuer la fréquence des 
emplois inconscients; en fait, le réle restreint des surcomposés en frangais écrit 
laisse dans |’ombre leur prolifération dans le francais parlé. M. Cornu a done di 
avoir recours, 14 aussi, 4 l’analyse structurale. 

Eléve de Jud, de R. L. Wagner, et surtout de G. Guillaume, |’auteur a donc 
commencé, selon la méthode de Temps et verbe de Guillaume, par |’étude des formes 
verbales avant emploi, ce qui l’améne A distinguer la notion d’aspect de celle de 
temps, seule retenue par la grammaire traditionnelle. Il montre que la forme sur- 
composée prend sa valeur par opposition avec une autre forme; par exemple, dans 
Stendhal, Quand il avait eu rassemblé les plus effrontés de chaque métier, il leur avait 
dit (. . .), dont la critique (pp. 112-20) est un excellent commentaire de |’expression 
linguistique et de l’expressivité stylistique, fondé sur une comparaison avec les 
autres possibilités offertes par la langue. La reconstruction structurale souligne que 
le recul du passé simple a été a l’origine de ces formes, mais, conclusion plus impor- 
tante, elle montre que les surcomposés sont devenus essentiels 4 la clarté de l’expres- 
sion et qu’on peut méme prévoir leur développement: vue féconde sur l’avenir de 
la langue. 

On peut se demander toutefois jusqu’A quel point l’influence de la jurisprudence 
grammaticale ralentira ce développement. La complexité des formes, leur cacophonie 
inciteront sans doute le locuteur et surtout l’écrivain 4 recourir 4 des équivalents 
plus esthétiques aux dépens d’une stricte exactitude dans le rendu de la pensée, 
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d’autant que lés cas oi la nuance requiert le surcomposé ne sont pas trés fréquents 
(cf. en particulier pp. 106, 108, 120-24, 139-43). On voit l’intérét de l’étude stylis- 
tique de cette évolution: la résistance 4 ces formes, des points de vue esthétique, 
phonétique et normatif, en rend l’emploi écrit presque nécessairement intentionnel; 
les choisir sera donc un indice, soit d’intention expressive soit de souci extréme des 
nuances, et le choix, c’est l’essence méme du style. Si, d’autre part, on ne confond 
plus guére la stylistique normative, celle qui édictait des régles, avec la vraie stylis- 
tique, celle qui montre le mécanisme de |’ceuvre d’art littéraire, il n’en reste pas 
moins important d’étudier l’influence de ces mémes édits sur la conscience linguis- 
tique du sujet parlant; cela permet de mieux apprécier ses raisons et ses intentions 
dans le choix stylistique de certaines formes. 

Mais l’analyse devra toujours partir du contexte: il serait vain de distinguer 
a priori, comme le faisait Bally, des niveaux sociaux entre différents styles (p. 90); 
Vopposition qui fait ressortir le phénoméne stylistique par rapport 4 la norme a bien 
son origine dans l’esprit du sujet parlant, dans la langue, mais matériellement 
l’effet résulte du décalage par rapport 4 un contexte: on ne pourra, par exemple, 
dire qu’une forme est vulgaire et y voir sa valeur stylistique, si elle se trouve dans 
un texte entiérement vulgaire ov elle n’est que normale. Une seule explication, 
enfin, ne suffit jamais; |’auteur invoque |’imprécision du style poétique et la lour- 
deur des surcomposés pour expliquer la rareté de ces derniers en poésie (pp. 93-95): 
il aurait pu ajouter qu’une longue structure entre mal dans le vers, qu’il y avait un 
risque d’hiatus entre les auxiliaires, que le participe passé d’avoir est cacophonique 
(quoi qu’il en dise p. 125). 

Mais ce ne sont lA qu’appels A la prudence: reste que l’ouvrage, bien présenté, 
avec un index pratique, est solide et sera un excellent instrument de recherche pour 
passer de la langue au style. (MicHAEL RiFFATERRE, Columbia University). 


Die Terminologie der Kornreinigung in den Mundarten Mittel—und Siditaliens. 
Von P. F. Fliickiger. (Romantica Helvetica, vol. 48) Bern: A. Francke A. G., 1954. 
Pp. xi + 118. This work is a thorough study of the terminology used for equipment 
and procedures of wheat winnowing in Italian. It is based on the material found in 
the AIS (1476 to 1485), supplemented by inquiries at 51 other geographical loca- 
tions, undertaken by either the author or his friend Alfred Pfund. The work is 
based on the Wérter und Sachen methodology, the Sachen always being the focus 
and determining point of the investigation. The author thus starts with a detailed 
description of the methods of wheat winnowing in Southern, Central and Northern 
Italy and follows with the detailed geographical cataloguing of the terms used for 
such objects or activities as winnowing, winnowing fan, winnowing fork, rake, 
threshing floor, riddle, various types of sieves, etc. Since both the objects as well as 
their names vary greatly from locality to locality, the general picture is—perhaps 
through no fault of the author—confusing to say the least. The author himself 
seems to have some difficulties in drawing general conclusions from the picture he 
presents (pp. 95-105). At any rate his own first general conclusion is that there is an 
amazing and confusing multiplicity of terms. Actually the maps and sketches ap- 
pended help a great deal in presenting an overall picture, but one cannot but wonder 
whether at least from the purely linguistic point of view an approach based on the 
word alone (e.g. “cribium and its derivations,” or “a study of the extension of 
vallus and vannus’’) would not lead to more easily accessible results. 

The author does reach some general conclusions, some of which may be mentioned 
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here: (1) There are large areas within Italy in which there is a certain conformity 
in the methods of wheat-winnowing and which contrast with each other; thus 
throughout Southern Italy one uses a winnowing fork, flat shovels, three or four 
sieves, while in Northern Italy one uses only a deep shovel and two sieves. (2) 
Some words like pala and crivello occur—as names for different objects—almost 
throughout Italy. (3) Generally, Southern Italy seems much more conservative of 
ancient methods and vocabulary than the North—if for no other reason than that 
in the North technological progress and the introduction of modern machinery have 
displaced the old equipment to a much larger extent. Interestingly enough, it is in 
Sicily and in the border area of the Lucania against Calabria—an area known for 
the preservation of linguistic archaic features—that we find a preservation of all 
the Latin terms of wheat winnowing (furca, furcilla, pala, rutulum, vannus, etc.). 
(4) Another extremely conservative area is the Alps, where we find not only a type 
of winnowing radically different from the various Mediterranean methods, but also 
the preservation of the pre-Roman *dragiu- in the names for the sieve. 

The author rests his main conclusion on having demonstrated the validity of the 
Worter und Sachen approach. Actually this very interesting and evidently accurate 
study has importance beyond being a demonstration of a method. It is a contribu- 
tion to general Mediterranean cultural history. The author’s casual remarks as to 
parallels between Italian and Greek or ancient Egyptian methods deserve follow- 
ing up by the cultural anthropologist. It is also a contribution to various larger lin- 
guistic problems: the evidence presented by the author will have to be weighed 
carefully in the discussion of such problems as the nature of modern Sicilian (native 
“growth” vs. importation from Southern Italy). (Ropert L. Pourrzer, Harvard 
University) 











